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Communications. 





Prayer, a reasonable Duty. 


The obligation to perform this 
important duty, seems to grow out 
of the very relation in which a moral 
agent must necessarily stand to the 
Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse. Itis, therefore, one of the 
earliest and highest duties incum- 
bent on a dependent moral agent. 
Deny it; you annihilate dependence. 
There will then exist a moral being 
who needs nothing from God—who 
has no want to be supplied—who 
enjoys no bounty he would wish to 
be continued! Such a being must 
be independent! 

The generic nature of prayer con- 
sists in a sense of need, and desire of 
supply. It has been invested with 
modifications of an adventitious cha- 
racter, arising out of particular 
emergencies. The attributes of pray- 
er have been modified by the fall. 
it is essentially necessary to its ac- 
ceptability, that it be in the name of 
Christ. ‘This modification will, I 
conceive, continue through eterni- 
ty. Confession of sins, is in the 
present state, a necessary concomi- 
tant of prayer. This will be un- 
known in the regions of glory. 
Thanks iving unto God, for his un- 
speakable gift, and all the blessed 
results, now is, and will eternall 
continue, an ingredient of this de- 
lightful duty, so characteristic of the 
Christian. 

If these premises be true, prayer 


will bea duty for ever incumbent 
Von, I. 








on, and for ever exercised by a saint 
in glory, as a necessary result of his 
moral dependence on the God who 
made him, and continues to be to 
him, the author of every good and 
of every perfect gift. A sense of 
need, and a desire for a supply, are 
perfectly compatible with our no- 
tions of a felicity competent to mo- 
ral beings even of unsullied perfec- 
tion. Had our first parents in the 
state of primeval innocence, never 
felt the painful sensation of hunger, 
they could never have experienced 
the pleasure arising from the grati- 
fication of this appetite. Indeed, 
in our present state, it is as hard to 
form an idea of enjoyment, without 
a previous sense of want, as to con- 
ceive a notion of a fine portrait, in 
which all were light, without one sin- 
gle tinge of shade! This principle 
is deeply inlaid in our constitution, 
and strongly evinced in the progres- 
sive development of the human cha- 
racter. 

This idea, moreover, does per- 
fectly coincide with that indefinite 
and progressive expansion of the 
human mind, which we are warrant- 
ed to believe, will be going on in 
endless advances in perfection, in 
the mansions of glory. Now, in the 
order of nature, expansion must 
precede impletion, or the capacity 
must be enlarged, before there can 
be any void to be filled. But the 
very existence of a void will gene- 
rate a sense of want. This sense of 
want, must of course be followed by 
a desire of enjoyment; and the very 
existence of this desire in a saint in 
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glory, involves in it the essence of 
prayer. But, independently of this 
easoning, it would be difficult to 
conceive such a state of apathy in 
the glorified saints, that they should 
have no desire of farther enjoyment, 
or wish for the continuance of their 
felicity. This desire is prayer. I 
have already mentioned, that the 
confession of sin, is no essential part 
of the generic nature of prayer. It 
is only an exotic graft, the badge of 
our apostacy from God; but can 
never have access to that holy place, 
into which no unclean thing shall 
enter. 

It must be admitted, objections 
apparently formidable, have been 
advanced against prayer. It has 
been alleged that prayer is repug- 
nant to the immutability, omnisci- 
ence, and infinitude of the Deity. Ist. 
God, say the objectors, is unchange- 
able. Our petitions cannot alter his 
purposes. The very same will be 
the result, therefore, whether we 
pray, or totally neglect supplicating 
the throne of grace. Prayer, there- 
fore, must be unavailing; nay, im- 
pious, as it presupposes the muta- 
bility of Him who is the same yes- 
terday, to day, and for ever. 2d. We 
can give God no information by our 
prayers. He knows what we need, 
and what is fitting for us, better than 
we ourselves do. Is it not rather 
arrogant presumption, to attempt to 
dictate to an omniscient God? 3d. 
Prayers can have no merit, so as to 
procure or purchase even the small- 
est blessing. But prayer supposes 
some merit in the performance of 
the service. Something is supposed 
to be procured by prayer, which 
otherwise would not have been ob- 
tained. But prayer can merit no- 
thing at the hand of God. It is ab- 
surd to suppose that any finite being 
can lay an infinite being under ob- 
ligation, or establish any claim of 
merit on the score of his services. 

Let us proceed to examine these 
objections to this most interesting 


and important duty. We shall find,. 


they are more specious than solid. 











Maren. 


We will admit, that God 1s immu 

table—that prayer can operate no 
change on his purposes. These shall 
remain unaltered from eternity to 
eternity. It would be impious to 
suppose, that by our prayers we 
could change the determinations of 
the immutable Jehovah. “ His coun- 
sel shall stand, and he will do all 
his pleasure.’ We have no less 
hesitation to admit the truth con- 
tained in the second objection, viz. : 
that it is impossible by our petitions 
to convey any iniurmation to an 
omniscient God. With equal rea- 
diness we admit the truth of the 
third objection, while we utterly de- 
ny the propriety of the application 
of any of them. The highest per- 
fection of created worth, can merit 
nothing from God. An infinite be- 
ing cannot be laid under obligation, 
but by himself. ‘Thus God has con- 
descended to bind himself by his 
word and by his oath. Yet, after 
all these admissions, we do unhesi- 
tatingly contend, that prayer is a 
duty of indispensable necessity; and 
that it is as reasonable as any other 


duty, to the performance of which, 


moral agents are called. 

To the heart completely subju- 
gated by the grace of God, it is suf- 
ficient that he hath enjoined any 
duty. “ Thus saith the Lord,” will, 
to such, be equivalent to the most 
luminous demonstration. Yet still, 
if our reason can recognise the pro- 
priety of the command, we are bound 
to appreciate it, that so in the lan- 
guage of the poet, we may 


é¢ 





Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


That we may see, whether the 
duty of prayer be inconsistent with 
the divine immutability, let us for a 
moment compare it, with some other 
duties of acknowledged obligation. 
W hat deist, or fatalist would deny, 
that if any person should acciden- 
tally fall overboard, he ought to use 
every possible exertion to avoid be- 
ing drowned? Wasit ever reckon- 
ed an absurdity to eat and drink, 
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for the sustenance of the animal | 
economy? Was it ever imagined to 
be incompatible with any of the at- 
tributes of the divinity, to cultivate 
the ground, with a view to a future 
harvest? Who would not be justly 
pitied as insane, who should question 
the propriety of employing the aid 
of our active fire companies to extin- 
cuish the fury of a desolating confia- 
eration? > Yet all these unquestion- 
able duties, and all others that could 
be named, are no less affected by the 
objections mentioned, than the duty 
of prayeris. Now, | should wish to 
know, whether thove be any con- 
nexion phone the causes and ef- 
fects, or rather between the means 
and ends, in these duties of acknow- 
ledged obligation, which does not 
exist between prayer and the ob- 
tainmen* of the blessings resulting? 
[s there such a connexion between 
the exertion of swimming and the 
preservation of the life of the indi- 
vidual, that it effects a change in the 
divine: purposes, in his favour? This, 
none will dare to allege. Does it 
give God any information respect- 
ing the propriety of saving the life 
of “the drowning man? T his would 
be equally inadmissible. Does it 
merit the life of the man at the hand 
of God? Such a position would be 
preposterous. ‘The plain matter of 
fact is this. There is no necessary 
connexion between means and ends. 
The efficacy of means, therefore, is 
referrible to the sovereign will of 
God, who has a right to establish 
whatever connexions he pleases. 
All the means, stampt with his au- 
thority, whether in the kingdom of 
grace, or in the volume of nature, 
are equally legitimate and equally 
reasonable. 

The intelligent Christian, in ad- 
dressing the throne of grace, is so 
far from anticipating any change in 
the will of God concerning ‘him, 
that his great object is a change on 
himself, and his own condition.. Let 
us illustrate this idea by the follow- 
ing similitude. Suppose a rope to 
be thrown from a rock or from the 








shore to a drowning man, with a 
command to lay hold upon it, and 
thereby tow himself to a place of 
safety. He eagerly obeys, SeIZes 
the rope, mounts the rock, and is 
thus rescued from a water grave. 
But the rock remains unmoved. It 
has not suffered even the shadow of 
change. He alone, has been the sub- 
ject of mutation. From being in the 
most imminent jeopardy, he is now 
in possession of perfect safety. But 
the rock remains unmoved. Even 
so it is with the Rock of ages. It is 
“the same yesterday, to-day and for 
ever.” The poor sinner alone, eXe 
—— the change. He is taken 
rom the fearful pit, and miry clay, 
his feet established on the rock, and 
his way made perfect. Through the 
medium of prayer, he receives the 
choicest blessings of the everlasting 
covenant. His heart is disposed by 
the grace of God, to solicit such 
blessings, as his heavenly Father is 
about to bestow on him. “ For these 
things will I be inquired at of the 
house of Israel, that I may do them 
for them.” 
In the same manner we might 
illustrate the reasonableness of the 
duty of prayer, by instituting a 
comparison between it, and the other 
acknowledged duties abovemention- 
ed. We might easily show, that be- 
tween the food we eat, and the sus- 
tenance of our bodily system, there 
is no other ultimate connexion, than 
the will of God. ‘The same istrue, 
with regard to the contact of water, 
and the extinction of fire. Let us 
takea slight glance at the connexion 
between ~ the cultivation of the 
sround, and the expected harvest. 
Who is so foolish as to expect the 
harvest, and yet live in the habitual 
neglect of that as gricultural pro- 
cess, which is know n to be subser - 
vient thereunto? Equally vain to 
expect the blessings of salvation, 
and yet live in the habitual neglect 
of asking them. But these means 
affect not the determinations of the 
Deity. The cultivation ; of the 
ground conveys to him no informa- 
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tion, that the season of vegetation 
has arrived—that the spring should 
now pour forth her genial influences, 
and enrich the fields with luxuriant 
fec undity. Neither does our prayer 
to God, give him any information of 
our wants. Yet both are means 
which divine wisdom has connected 
with, and rendered subservient to 
ends most interesting and most im- 
portant. ‘The opening of the bosom 
of the soil, and its subjugation to 
the empire of the ploughshare, the 
mattock and the hoe, have no merit 
in procuring a crop. No more have 
our prayers and supplications, in 
procuring any thing at the hand of 
our heavenly Father. When we 
have done all, we are only unprofit- 
able servants. Yet in eachof these 
duties, we are encouraged humbly 
to expect the realization of the 
aphorism, “The hand of the dili- 
gent maketh rich.” The duty of 
prayer, therefore, is as reasonable 
as the cultivation of the ground, or 
any other duty whose indispensa- 
bility of obligation is universally 
ac knowledged. Between none of 
those phenomena called causes and 
effects in the physical world, is there 
any necessary connexion. For aught 
we know, or can know, the presence 
of caloric might have congealed wa- 
ter, and its absence might “have been 
followed by fluidity. All depends 
on the will of the Author of the 
universe. What are usually de- 
nominated the laws of nature, are 
wholly destitute of efficiency. The 
phenomena of the universe, are the 
result of the energy of “a present 
Deity.’ In him we live, move, and 
have our being. His operations are 
uniform and medial. The uni- 
formity of operation, which it pleases 
God to observe in the production of 
the phenomena of nature, is termed 
alaw. Material substances, for ex- 
ample, are attracted to a certain 
centre. Their uniform tendency to 
this point is called the law of gra- 
vitation. The slightest examina- 
tion will show, that the law has no 
agency. 





It is totally destitute of | 
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efficiency. Itis nothing more than 
the rule, according to which a com. 
petent agent is wont to act. God 
himself is the great agent in the 
volume of nature. In the language 
of the poet, he 


“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the 
breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the 
trees : 

Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all ex- 
tent: 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


How interesting to the believer, 1s 
the idea of an “ever present God ! 
«J will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee,” coming from the mouth 
of his heavenly Father, and appre- 
ciated by a realizing fxith, affords 
him more joy than the wicked have 
when their corn and wine abound 
most plentifully. He can lie down 
in peace and sleep in safety. His 
God sustains his life. Thus it is 
“though the earth remove, he will 
not be afraid ; though the mountains 
be carried into the midst of the sea; 
though the waters thereof roar and 
be troubled ; though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof ;’ 
because “God is his refuge and 
strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” 

Although God could accomplish 
all his purposes instantaneously by 
a word of power, he chooses to 
work by means, and has made it our 
duty to be diligent in their observ- 
ance. We areso prone to dwell on 
the visible surface of the effect, that 
we are in danger of ascribing to the 
mere machinery in the hand of the 
Deity, that agency which ought to 
be referred to the efficiency of an 
omnipresent spirit. While, there- 
fore, Christianity inculcates the di- 
ligent use of the means of grace 
generally, and of prayer particu- 
larly, it at the same time cautions 
against resting in them. We must 
look through them and beyond them 
to their divine Author, who alone can 
render them efficacious for the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. 

There is no feature more charac- 
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teristic of the Christian than a dis- 
position to pray, and a delight in 
the duty. These are an immediate 
result of the new birth, * Behold he 
prayeth.” Where this disposition 
does not exist, there is no evidence 
of spiritual life. We do not deny, 
that in spiritual as well as natural 
life, there may be temporary swoons 
and occasions of suspended anima- 
tion: but we do aver, that a conti- 
nued habitual neglect of this me- 
dium of holy intercommunion with 
God, is as decisive evidence of a 
state of spiritual death, as a conti- 
nued cessation of breathing would 
be, of the soul’s departure from its 
clay tenement. The true Christian, 
therefore, will be diligent and care- 
ful in the performance of this duty. 
He will endeavour to be careful for 
nothing, but in all things, by prayer 
and supplication, make his requests 
known unto God, who will abun- 
dantly supply all his wants, accord- 


ing to his riches in glory which is 
by Christ Jesus. S. B. W. 





FOR THE PRESHYTERTAN MAGAZINE, 
. . 7 . 
Religious Feeling. 


That the doctrines of Biblical re- 
ligion are addressed to the under- 
standing of men there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. «I speak as to wise 
men ; (saith Paul) judge ye what I 
say.” 1 Cor. x. 15. “ Be ready al- 
ways (saith Peter) to give an answer 
to every man who asketh you a rea- 
son of the hope that is in you.” |] 
Peter i. 15. Thus it appears, that 
those who were first employed in 
promulgating the evangelical s 
tem, conceived it to bea ‘system th that 
would bear the test of a rational in- 
vestigation. 

It must be clear, however, that no 
very accurate examination can be 
made into any system of religious 
doctrine, while the mind is under 
the violent impulse of agitated feel- 
ing. A person, in such a state of 
mind, may embrace doctrines, which 
are absolutely false—or reject doc- 
trines, which are really true. 








If this then be granted as an event 
which may naturally occur toa mind 
completely subjected to the influ- 
ence of excited passion—it will at 
once be allowed also, that it isa 

matter of the greatest importance 
that those, who are under the im- 
petus of religious feeling, should 

carefully examinethe source whence 
such excitement may have sprung. 

If actions of a moral nature ‘be 
tried by the motive of the agent— 
we think that which lays claim to 
the high appellation of religious 
feeling, should be tried likewise by 
the nature of the exciting cause. 
Should the exciting cause, there- 
fore, have nothing to do with reli- 
gion, we do not think that the fee:- 
ing produced by it, however high the 
excitement may be, has any claim to 
be inserted in the catalogue of those 
feelings, which are denominated re- 
ligious. 

This goes to show that, in reli- 
gious matters, men’s judgments 
ought to be addressed rather than 
their passions. ‘To excite the pas- 
sions, by florid, unmeaning decla- 
mation, and to convince the judg- 
ment, by sound, logical reasoning 
are two very different things. The 
former mode of address may pro- 
duce among the weaker part. of an 
auditory an abundance of tempora- 
ry feeling and noise; but the latter 


alone can, under the blessing of 


God, make men rational and con- 
sistent believers. Can the florid 
orator say to his hearers, with any 
degree of propriety, “IT speak to you 
as to wise men; judge ye what ] 
say.” Ought he not rather to say, 

«] speak to you as to fools, re efore 
I hope you will banish as far from 
you as possible all reason and judg- 
ment.” A religion, founded upon 
such a basis, must, very stronghy xe 

semble a house hailt uposi the cand: 

it may stand ‘well efoueli while the 
excitement - fasts. but, when, the 


trials, temyitations; and storms’ of 
life assail it; it Will 860n’ Be Sw ep! 
away, and leave hardy a wree k ‘ber 


hind. ; a yeas prac eye 
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Preachers, who address the pas- 
sions chiefly, may excite feelings in 
various ways. ‘The most usual me- 
thods resorted to, are descriptions 
of death and of a future place of 
torment. These descriptions have 
frequently, on weak minds, a very 
powerful effect. The orator, per- 
haps, depicts all the distressing and 
agonizing circumstances which ac- 
company the grim messenger, that 
snaps the thread of life and breaks 
entirely man’s connexion with all 
sublunary objects. Whilst he is so 
employed, many of the feeling part 
of his audience, who ma bere ex- 
perienced, perhaps, in the loss of 
their relations or friends, the deso- 
lating effects of death, are very na- 
turally melted into tears. ‘These 
tears may, and I believe, often are 
mistaken, by preachers, for the ef- 
fects of that penitential sorrow, 
which, according to the doctrine of 
C hri istianity, does invariably, though 
in different degrees 1 in different in- 
dividuals, constitute a part of ge- 
nuine conversion. ‘This certainly 
shows the necessity of carefully ex- 
amining the origin of feeling. For 
the feeling, which i is excited by de- 
scriptions of death, although per- 
fectly natural, and frequently ser- 
viceable in arousing the stupid, 
ought not to be view ed as religious. 
[t may lead ultimately, if pr operly 
directed by wise instr ‘uction, to re- 
ligious feeling: but, while it con- 
tinues merely an emotion of what 
may be called natural sympathy, it 
must be considered as a feeling 
which may be easily excited in any 
highly sympathetic mind, although 
totally destitute of the emotions 
which accompany strong religious 
impression. 

The other method, to which some 
preachers very fr equently have re- 
ceurse to’rqus tH#e:-dermant feel- 
ings’ Of thei nearers, is to pre- 
cent them with alarming pictures 

ofthe: state of the damned in a 
future world. it ‘is indeed proper 
sometimes to empley tis means to 
alarni the wicked; Qecause the scrip- 
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tures have done the same; and it 
may lead them, while under the in- 
fluence of temporary feeling, to ex- 
claim, “ What must we do to be 
saved?” But, if the feeling goes no 
further than this, it cannot be con- 
sidered as holy, because it must be 
regarded as of the same nature with 
that excited in a man’s breast when 
his personal safety is in any way 
endangered. Remove in both cases 
the exciting cause and in both cases 
the emotion will cease. But the 
effects of true religious impression 
are lasting in their consequences. 

It is not then by noisy declama- 
tion, not by enthusiastic vapouring. 
that we may be expected, under the 
blessing of God, to make genuine 
converts to the religion of Jesus 
Christ, but by sound irresistible 
argument, which, even those who 
would oppose emmulioan to the 
truth, cannot logically controvert. 

It will be said, however, by some 
perhaps, that logical, or in other 
words, rational preaching, is a man- 
ner of address by far too cold and 
uninteresting to attract the atten- 
tion of the generality of hearers: 
that didactic reasoning may please 
and gratify the learned, but that it 
can neither please nor edify minds 
untutored and unaccustomed to phi- 
losophical argumentation. 

This objection appears, at first 
sight, to carry along with it consi- 
devable weight. But, when we care- 
fully examine it, and reduce it to 
the test of experience, we shall find 
that it loses at least a great part, if 
not the whole, of its grav ity. 

Every candid observer will allow, 
that the religion, which is founded 
upon mere animal feeling, is exceed- 
ingly evanescent. We “seldom see 
any of those religious societies, 
which have been collected under 
the ministry of a mere declaimer, 
maintain for any length of time, con- 
sistency of Christian conduct. As 
they and their instructer are entire- 
ly regulated by the predominant 
feeling of the moment, they fre- 
quently exhibit in their actions and 
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proc eedings a strange and whimsi- 

cal appearance. T hey continue for 
a time, perhaps, to display great and 
unceasing zeal in promoting the 
cause of Christ; and, while in the 
course of their proceedings they 
meet with any thing like nov elty, 
to attract their notice and to keep 
alive the fire of their zeal, they will 
compass sea and land to make pro- 
selytes to what they call Christiani- 
ty: but, when novelty ceases to at- 
tract—when no object beyond their 
own society excites their attention 
—when they have no further oppor- 
tunity, pr obably, of showing their 
zeal in exhorting and proselyting— 
then their religious feelings in a 
creat measure subside—or they keep 
them alive, most likely, by blaming 
each other and exciting quarrels 
among themselves. 

If observation and experience at- 
test the truth of the description here 
given, we think that little satisfac- 
tor y can be pleaded on the side of 
the mere declamatory mode of ad- 
dressing mankind. The understand- 
ing must be addressed more than the 
passions, if we would wish to be in- 
strumental in making Christians 
who can “give an answer to those 
who ask a reason of the hope that is 
in them.” 

But it may be imagined by some, 
probably, that when we argue for ra- 
tional preaching and rational Chris- 
tianity, we are endeavouring to jus- 
tify that cold indifference and for- 
bidding apathy which some preach- 
ers have frequently exhibited in 
their public addresses. We assure 
our readers that we have no such 
intention. We highly disapprove 
of apathy and indifference in one 
who professes to watch for the sal- 

vation of souls. But surely there is 
a medium between the extremes of 
chilling frigidity, and loud, fiery, 
unmeaning declamation. It is, in 
this middle region, we conceive, 
that truth, sound sense, and genuine 
religion will be found to exist. The 
preacher, therefore, while he endea- 
vours to avoid the extremes of apa- 


| 














thy and noisy declamation, should 
show, by the interest which he him- 
self takes in the subject, that he 
really wishes to convince the reason 
and the understanding of his hear- 


ers—and to persuade “them to quit 


the service of Satan, and engage in 
the worship and service of God. 
But it may be asked, have the af- 
fections and feelings of the mind 
nothing to do with religion? We 
allow that the affections and feelings 


have to do with religion; but we. 


maintain, that when these are ex- 
cited, it is necessary that we should 
know to what particular object or 
cause they owe their excitement. A 
being, who loves he knows not what, 
and is agitated and excited about 
something he knows not what, can- 
not be said surely to possess any 
thing like a rational piety. 

Does not this then prove, that 
there can be no real religion with- 
out a proper knowledge of the ob- 
ject of religion? Can this know- 
ledge then be obtained by giving 
feeling, in our religious exercises, 
the precedence of reason? By some, 
we are aware, this mode of proceed- 
ing is considered right; because 
they regard it as a most powerful 
indication of the religious sincerity 
of those who pr actise it. Those, 
however, who thus judge of religious 
sincerity, do not certainly adopt a 
safe criterion of judgment. ‘The 
enthusiastic visionary may be sin- 
cere in his devotions—yet as he does 
not know why or w herefore he feels, 
he cannot be said, in the Biblical 
sense, “to worship God, who is a 
spirit, in spirit and in truth.” John 
iv. 24. The fears and feelings and 
emotions, which he frequently ex- 
periences from his belief of dreams 
and other groundless causes of ex- 
citement, are very often of a nature 
not dissimilar to those experienced 
by the madman in his cell, when he 
imagines that he is beset by a thou- 
sand robbers, though no human be- 
ing be nearhim. We pity the luna- 
tic who is continually tormented 
with the groundless alarms of his 
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own distorted brain; and should we 
not equally pity and pray for those 
religionists, who are continually ex- 
hibiting, in their devotions, feelings 
and excitemerts for which they can 
assign no good reason. 
The Athenians erected an altar 
to the unknown God. Acts xvii. 23. 
jut, because their devotions were 
very much mixed with superstition, 
ihe apostle Paul condemned their 
worship. Here we have an exam- 
ile presented to our view of the 
kind of converts that the apostle 
Paul wished to make. In his ad- 
dress to the Athenians he tells them, 
that he declared unto them that God, 
‘whom they ignorantly worship- 
ved.”? Acts xvil. 23. Thus he shows 
us plainly that no worship can be ac- 
ceptable to the Supreme Being, ex- 
cept that which springs from a cor- 
rect knowledge of his perfections. 
There may be groaning and violent 
agitation no doubt, connected witha 
scriptural revival of religion; but 
they constitute no part of experi- 
mental godliness; and ought to be 
repressed by the discreet disciple 
of Jesus, because they disturb the 
devotion of many, and cause our 
rood to be accounted evil. 
~ The foundation of all true reli- 
sion then, must be conceived to con- 
sist in a proper knowledge of the 
perfections of that God whom we 
profess to worship. The first com- 
inandment is, “That we should 
love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, with all our soul, with all our 
strength, and with all our mind.” 
This will naturally teach us what 
part, in our religious profession, our 
affections should occupy. We must 
know, surely, something respecting 
the Being that we are called on to 
love, before we can love him. To 
profess love towards God, therefore, 
while we do not know what we real- 
ly love, is just to act over again the 
part of the Athenians, who, in con- 
sequence of their ignorance of the 
Supreme Being, became very much 
addicted to superstitions. 
A correct knowledge of the per- 
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fections and law of God, must be 
regarded also, as the true source of 
that sorrow and contrition for sin, 
which Christianity requires in all its 


genuine professors. ‘To profess sor- 


row for a crime, of which we are not 
certain whether we are guilty, cer- 
tainly indicates the height of folly. 
How then can any one know that he 
is guilty of the transgression of any 
law, until he knows what the law is? 
We may tell a man, in general 
terms, that he is a sinner; but we 
are convinced, judging according to 
the principles of human nature, that 
we shall never impress upon his 
mind a conviction of guilt, unless 
we can clearly show him that he 
has really transgressed the acknow- 
ledged standard of duty, and there- 
by incurred the just displeasure of 
his God. For if we cannot convince 
the man that he has broken, in an 
respect, the divine law, he will ne- 
cessarily continue impenitent. No 
one will sincerely repent or feel 
sorrow for sin, until he really is 
convicted of transgression. Hence 
the necessity of laying clearly be- 
fore mankind, the nature and extent 
of the divine law, in order to show 
them how far short they may have 
come in fulfilling its requisitions. 
This must be regarded as the only 
rational way in which we may ex- 
pect God to grant unto men repent- 
ance unto life. A feeling for sin, 
produced in any other way than by 
enlightening the understanding and 
conscience, will be but short in its 
duration, and unfruitful in its con- 
sequences. 

But, should the conviction of sin 
be produced in the mind of any one, 
by the Spirit of God, in consequence 
of his having obtained a correct idea 
of the perfections of God, and of the 
requisitions of the divine law, we 
may naturally suppose that such a 
conviction will lead him, in good 
earnest, to inquire after that reme- 
dy which has been provided for the 
restoration of fallen man. This is 
not the effect of a mere slavish fear, 
excited by horrible descriptions of 
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a future place of torment; but of a 
sense of guilt, arising from a con- 
sciousness of having violated a just 
and holy law; and of having offend- 
ed against a kind and merciful God, 
who has an undeniable claim to the 
services of all his creatures. Hence, 
perceiving the justice of that sen- 
tence which the law pronounces 
upon all transgressors, he rejoices 
to be informed, in the gospel, that 
mercy and pardon may be obtained 
through the peace-speaking blood of 
Jesus Christ. 


This information, when believed, 
will, no doubt, produce in his mind 
joy ; but, in consequence of his mind 
being properly enlightened, and his 
feelings duly regulated, his joy will 
be orderly and temperate, not wild 
and extravagant. 


This joy, produced in his mind 
by a right view of the scheme of 
gospel salvation, will naturally ex- 


cite in his bosom love to God, who | 


sent his Son into the world to re- 
deem mankind; and also love and 
gratitude to Jesus Christ, who thus, 
on their behalf, presented himself 
a willing sacrifice. This love and 
gratitude will necessarily lead him 
to forsake sin, and to enter upon a 
new mode and course of action— 
which must be regarded as the true 
and natural results of his faith and 
repentance. 


Thus would we have the feelings 
and emotions, which professors, in 
the school of Christianity, exhibit, 
traced to their source and tried by 
their fruits, before we would be dis- 
posed to denominate them the off- 
spring of religion. Let every one, 
then, who has experienced such emo- 
tions and feelings, compare them 
carefully with that standard of truth 
which God has given us as a guide 
to our experience, that he may know 
whether the Spirit of God is really 
witnessing with his spirit that he is 


a child of God, or whether he may } 


be under the influence merely of a 
heated and disordered imagination. 


T. G. M«L. | 


Vot. I. 
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The sacred scriptures, the ge- 
nuineness and authenticity of which 
are supported by the most ample 
proofs, evince their divine autho- 
rity by their spirituality, vost § 
simplicity of style, by the accord- 
ance of the parts, the design of the 
whole, and their effects upon the 
consciences and lives of men. They 
give us the truths and precepts es- 
sential to faith and practice; but, 
without addition or diminution, they 
must be studied with diligence and 
humility. If the facts they exhibit 
concerning Timothy and Ephesus, 
aftord “a pattern of the order of the 
primitive church in the times of the 
apostles,”’* the example must be of 
high obligation. ‘But it unfortunate- 
ly happens, that the example always 


supports the views, with which we ~ 


enter upon the investigation. 

To that writer, Timothy furnish- 
es a pattern of a modern diocesan 
bishop; but to us, the thing is as 
defective as the name, and we find 
neither the one, nor the other, in 
the word of God. 

If Timothy was as long resident 
at Ephesus, as this writer imagines; 
and ordained the original elders, 
that is, presbyters or bishops over 
that church, which we suppose ; yet 
nothing was there accomplished by 
him different from “the work of an 
evangelist.” His commission was 
— him before Paul had visited 

iphesus; and without relation to 
the people of one place, more than 
another. It was in its nature unt- 
versal, extending alike to the whole 


| church, and conferring every power 


necessary to planting, watering and 
governing the church, wherever he 
should come, if not superseded b 
the presence of an apostle. If there- 
fore he became fixed at Ephesus, it 
was either so far a repeal of that 
commission, which he had received, 
or an abandonment of the exercise 
of its powers. 





* The Christian Observer, republished 
in the Episcopal Magazine, March, 1821, 
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It is nevertheless desirable to 
know, with precision, the facts. 

That Paul and Timothy were to- 
rether at Ephesus, and that Paul 
Daft him there, when he went on 
some occasion into Macedonia, may 
be plainly inferred from 1 Tim. 1. 
3: “I besought thee to abide still 
at Ephesus, when I went into Ma- 
cedonia.’? The time, to which there 
is here an allusion, is the more easi- 
ly ascertained, because the apostle 
is recorded to have been twice only 
at Ephesus; on the first occasion he 
merely called on his voyage from 
Corinth to Jerusalem, on the se- 
cond, he went from Ephesus into 
“Macedonia. 

This writer assigns a later pe- 
riod, and supposes that Paul, when 
he landed at Miletus on a subse- 
quent voyage to Jerusalem, left T1- 
mothy with the elders of the church 
at Ephesus, “to govern them in his 
absence.”? But nothing of the kind 
was spoken on the occasion, and 
instead of a temporary absence, 
Paul assured the elders, they should 
‘see his face nomore.” In 1'Tim. 
i. 3. 1t is not said, when I went to 
Jerusalem, but expressly, “I be- 
sought thee to abide stall at Ephe- 
sus, when I went into Macedo- 
nia.’ It is asserted that the apos- 
tle, having placed Timothy at 
Ephesus prior to his first impri- 
sonment, “ wrote both his epistles 
to Timothy while a prisoner at 
Rome.’ But Timothy was with 
Paul at Rome, during a part of the 
first imprisonment, for he is joined 
in the epistles to the Philippians, 
Colossians and Philemon. Saluta- 
tions also might have been expect- 
ed in the first epistle to Timothy, 
had it been written from Rome, as 
in those to the Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Philemon, the Hebrews, and 
the second to Timothy. He was 
indeed absent from Rome during a 
part of the time of the first impri- 
sonment, but Paul expected his re- 
turn (Heb. xi. 23.), and so far was 
he from hoping to come unto Timo- 
thy, shortly, as expressed in Ist 
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Tim. iii. 14, he promises, if Timo- 
thy come shortly to Rome, with him 
to visit the Hebrews. Also it seems 
strange, if ‘Timothy had been at 
Ephesus, when the epistle to the 
Ephesians was sent by Tychicus 
(Ephes. vi. 21.), that no notice what- 
ever should have been taken of the 
beloved youth. 

Another hypothesis is, that Paul, 
when the Jews deterred him from 
sailing from Corinth, and he deter- 
mined to go through Macedonia to 
Jerusalem, besought ‘Timothy to 
abide still at Ephesus: to which, 
when Timothy agreed, he went for- 
ward to Troas, with Aristarchus 
and the rest; and whilst waiting 
there for Paul, Timothy received 
the first epistle from the apostle, 
written in Macedonia. But this is 
a departure from the correct mean- 
ing of the passage, which implies, 
that Paul besought Timothy to abide 
still (weorpeves,* to continue, or re- 
main,) at the place where Timothy 
was, at the time he was thus en- 
treated. ‘Those, who went before 
with Timothy to Troas, are repre- 
sented to have accompanied Paul 
into Asia. Acts xx.4. This circum- 
stance renders it an improbable sup- 
peng that Paul should write so 
ong and important a letter to his 
fellow traveller, whom he must 
overtake in a few days; and wholly 
unaccountable that he should say in 
the letter (ch. ii. 14, 15.) “these 
things write I unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly; but if 1 
tarry long,” &c. That Paul should 
have thus purposed to come to Ti- 
mothy unto Ephesus, but really at 
Troas; and in a few weeks after- 
wards, without any apparent cause 
for a change of views, should have 





, Ieorpmeva occurs only in Matt. xv. 32. 
Mark viii. 2. Acts xi. 23. xviii. 18. 1 Ti- 
mothy, i. 3. v. 5. If Paul and Timothy 
had been both absent from Ephesus, 
when he Jesought him to abide still, &c. 
instead of *eocmetvas, he would have 
adopted meecusverv, and instead of say- 
ing Fogevomeves €45 Maxedoviey, his lan- 


guage would have been e@xomeves, &c. 
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said at Miletus to the elders of the 
church of Ephesus, “I know that 
ye all—shall see my face no more,” 
(Acts xx. 25.) exhibits a fluctuation 
approximating versatility. If T i- 
mothy was on this occasion left with 
the officers of the church of Ephe- 
gus, and especially, if he was to be- 
come thenceforth their diocesan bi- 
shop, it is strange, that not a word 
of either of those circumstances 
should have been mentioned to 
those elders. But so far was the 
apostle from mentioning their sub- 
ordination unto, or support of the 
authority of young Timothy, that 
he enjoins them: “Take heed unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers (emicxorovs, bishops), 
to feed the church of God,” &c. But 
as not a word is said of leaving Ti- 
mothy at Miletus, so it is improba- 
ble, that he should have parted from 
Paul there, because we find him 
with that apostle, when he arrived 
at Rome, where he is joined with 
him in the letters which have been 
mentioned. 

Others have supposed, that Paul 
visited Ephesus after his first im- 
prisonment, left ‘Timothy there, 
went into Macedonia, and from 
thence wrote to him his first let- 
ter. They build upon the circum- 
stances, that whilst at Rome, he 
had written to Philemon to prepare 
him lodgings at Colosse; and that 
he had told the Philippians by let- 
ter, he trusted he should come 
shortly to them. 

This opinion is much more re- 
spectable, than either of the former; 
and although several of the fathers 
have positively asserted, what is 
incompatible with it, that Paul went 
into Spain, after his first imprison- 
ment, according to his purpose ex- 
pressed, Rom. xv. 29.; yet, however 
credible these holy men were, the 
writings, which bear their names, 
deserve often but little regard. 
That Paul was at Philippi, after his 
imprisonment, is probable, because 
he left Erastus at Corinth. Also 
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he may have been at Colosse, if he 
left Trophimus at Miletus ; but the 
place is uncertain. He entertain- 
ed a purpose subsequent to those, 
of visiting Judea, with Timothy. 
Heb. xiii. 18,19. This may have 
been previously accomplished, and 
Timothy left in the neighbourhood 
of Troas, where he remained till 
the second epistle was sent to him. 
But if these purposes were effec- 
tuated, which is matter of uncer- 
tainty, there is not a word to prove 
even an intention to visit Ephesus. 
The letter to the Ephesians neither 
mentions Timothy, nor any coming 
of Paul. But Tychicus, a faithful 
minister of the Lord, and compa- 
nion of the apostle, was named as 
sent to them. ‘To the presbyters of 
Ephesus Paul had said, that he 
knew they should “ see his face no 
more,’ (Acts xx. 25.) and it 1s no- 
where shown that they did. The 
supposition, that nevertheless Paul 
afterwards went to Ephesus with 
Timothy, left him there with a re- 
quest to tarry till he should return 
to him, and then went into Macedo- 
nia, and wrote his first epistle to 
Timothy, is entirely gratuitous, and 


without the least reason appearing 


| in any exigencies of the Ephesian 


church; who had had three years of 
Paul’s labours, and had been more 
than five years afterwards blessed 
with the regular administration of 
ordinances by pastors of their own, 
and some help from Tychicus and 
perhaps others. 

That Timothy was left at Ephe- 
sus, when Paul, expelled by the 
riot, went into Macedonia, 1s the 
opinion, which is most obvious, and 
best supported. Before he wrote 
his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
Paul sent Timothy and Erastus 
into Macedonia (ch. iv. 17.); but 
he himself remained in Asia for 
some time. Acts xix. 22. 
first letter to the Corinthians, which 
he wrote at Ephesus, and sent by 
Titus to Corinth, he mentioned his 

urpose of coming to them, but not 
immediately; of which Luke also 
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informs us (Acts xix. 21.),-and de- 
sired them, if Timothy came to 
them (1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11.), to con- 
duct him forth in peace, that he 
might come to Paul, then at Ephe- 
sus, for he looked for him, with the 
brethren. When he closed his first 
letter to the Corinthians, he was 
expecting Timothy’s return; which 
that letter might also have hasten- 
ed. Paul remained at Ephesus, on 
this occasion, the space of three 
years. Acts xx.31. There is there- 
fore no reason to suppose, that he 
was disappointed in his expectation 
of the arrival of Timothy from Co- 
rinth at Ephesus, before he went 
into Macedonia ; and if so, he might 
have left him there, as he at some 
period certainly did. 1 Tim.i. 3. 
He had intended to go by Corinth 
into Macedonia (2 Cor. 1. 15, 16.), 
but changed his mind, and went by 
Troas thither. 2 Cor. ii. 12. 13. 
Whilst in Macedonia, he wrote, we 
suppose, to Timothy his first let- 
ter (1 Tim. i. 3.), and proposed to 
him to remain at Ephesus, until he 
should call there on his way to Je- 
rusalem. 1 Tim. iii. 14, 15. The 
words imply, that Paul might tarry 
some time; and that he was some 
time there- before he went into 
Greece, is fairly implied in the ex- 
pression, “ And when he had gone 
over those parts, and had given them 
much exhortation, he came into 
Greece.” Acts xx. 2. Timothy, 
who is nowhere represented as with 
him until he came into Macedonia, 
es y came to him there. After 

aul had besought him to abide still 
at Ephesus, which gave him liberty 
to exercise his discretion, several 
motives must have influenced him 
to go to the apostle. The enemies 
at Kphesus were numerous and vio- 
lent; Timothy was young; his af- 
fection for Paul ardent; the request 
of Paul that he should still abide 
at Ephesus was not peremptory ; 
and Paul tarried a long time. Also 
Timothy had been, from their com- 
mencement, familiarly acquainted 
with the churches in Macedonia 
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and Greece. Accordingly we find 
him in Macedonia, when Paul wrote 
his second epistle to the Corin- 
thians, ch.i. 1. The apostle went 
from Macedonia into Greece (Acts 
xx. 2.), as he had promised in that 
letter (ch. xiii. 1.), and abode there 
three months. Acts xx. 3. Timo- 
thy was with him at Corinth, for he 
sends his salutations to the Ro- 
mans (Rom. xvi. 21.) in that famous 
epistle written from thence.* | 
That it may be seen, that there 
was sufficient time for Paul to have 
written from Macedonia to Timo- 
thy at Ephesus, and for Timothy to 
have spent some months at Ephe- 
sus, before he came to Paul in Ma- 
cedonia, it is necessary only to ad- 
vert to 1 Cor. xvi. 8, where he 
mentions his purpose of remaining 
at Ephesus till Pentecost; of which, 
if Timothy did not leave Corinth 
before this letter reached the Corin- 
thian church, he would receive in- 
formation by the epistle itself. 
Luke tells us (Acts xx. 6.), that 
they sailed away from Philippi after 
the days of unleavened bread or 
Easter, and (ver. 16.) that Paul 
hoped to reach Jerusalem by Pen- 
tecost, which were, at the least, of 


| the following year. That Paul ex- 


pected to spend so much time in 
Macedonia and Greece, may be col- 
lected from his intimation (1 Cor. 
xvi. 6.) that he might spend the 


| winter with the Corinthian church. 


The apostle’s ay me of sailing 
from Corinth was disappointed by 
the insidiousness of his own coun- 
trymen; he therefore went up into 
Macedonia, that he might pass over 
to Troas, with his companions. Ti- 
mothy was among those who crossed 
first. Acts xx. 3—5. Paul wishing 
to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost, 
did not call, as he had intended, at 
Ephesus (1 Tim. mi. 14, 15.), but 
landed at Miletus, and sent for the 
elders of the church at Ephesus. 
The directions of the apostle in 





* Compare Acts xviii. 2, with Rom. 
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the third chapter of the first epis- 
tle to Timothy, fairly imply, that 
he had left the anil at Ephesus, 
according to his usual practice, 
without officers; for he gives this 
evangelist, not a new commission 
(he already had power to ordain), 

but instructions as to the choice of 
bishops and deacons. These had 
been complied with before he land- 
ed at Miletus. Acts xx. 17. This 
record of the existence of elders at 
Ephesus, compared with the direc- 
tions given to ‘Timothy (ch. 111.) not 
only renders it probable, that Timo- 
thy had ordained them, but fortifies 
the presumption, that the first epis- 
tle to Timothy was written in Ma- 
cedonia, before this visit to Jerusa- 
lem, and consequently before his 
first imprisonment. 

The language of the first epistle 
(ch. i. 3.) “ el besought thee to abide 
still at Ephesus, when I went into 
Macedonia,” did not form a perma- 


nent connexion between Timothy ) 


and Ephesus. The very greatest 
extent of the instructions given in 
this letter, was to continue only till 
Paul should come to him (fws eexe- 
yor). 1 Tim. iv. 13. 1.14. But it 
is certain, that Timothy did not 
remain at Ephesus, even till Paul 
passed on his way to Jerusalem. 
Timothy is nowhere called a bi- 


shop in the scriptures, he is exhort- | 


ed to do the work of an evangelist, 
(2 Tim. iv. 5,) and every duty assign- 
ed him by the apostle was compre- 


hended in his original commission. | 


The office was like those of apostle 
and prophet, extraordinary, and un- 
connected with a particuiar church. 
Ephes. iv. 11. But in whatsoever 
church he preached, he could as 
evangelist ordain pastors, or bishops, 
or there was no propriety in the cau- 
tion, “ lay hands suddenly on no 
man.” This office was superior to 
that of “ pastors even teachers.””* 
The writer in the Christian Ob- 
server speaks of congregations, but 





* Tous mwospcves nap diderncrous, 
£phes. iv. 11. denote the same officers. 








we read only of a church at Ephesus. 

Acts xx. 17—28. 1 Tim. m. 15. v. 

16. Rev.ii.1. The singular is often 
used for the universal church ; ; mall 
other instances it denotes, in the 

New Testament, one congregation 
or assembly. Where more are in- 
tended the plural is adopted.t After 
the days of the apostles, when one 
church became in some instances too 
numerous to worship in one place, 
they became sevens congregations 
under the name of one church ; but 
we know no proof that this impro- 
oo? had taken place in their 

ays 

He appears to have been himself 
ordained to his high office by (d:«) 
the hands of the apostle ; and as this 
was done in the presence of some 
presbytery, we suppose at Lystra, 
they also united in the imposition 
of hands, and thus his ordination 
was with (usr) the laying on of the 
hands of the presby tery. 

Evangelists were not personally 
instructed and commissioned by 
Christ, nor had they the extraordi- 
nary gifts | in equal extent; nor, ex- 
cept in writing, the unerring assist- 
ance, or inspiration of the apostles. 
But evangelists had greater advan- 
tages than the first bishops, the pas- 
tors of churches, because they were 
the companions of the apostles, in 
their travels. 

The second epistle to Timothy 
will prove itself written by Paul, 
when a prisoner at Rome; and at 
least establishes the absence of the 
evangelist from his spiritual father, 
at the time it was written. But he 
was at Rome in the time of the first 
imprisonment, as has been proved 
by his having joined with Paul in 
the letters to the Colossians, Philip- 
pians and Philemon. Demas and 





+ See Actsix. 31. xv. 41. xvi. 4,16 1 
Cor. vii. 17. xi. 16, xiv. 33, 34. xvi. 1, 19. 
2 Cor. vill. 1, 18, 19, 23, 24. xi. 8, 28. xil. 
13. Gal. 1. 2, 22. .-2 Thess. it. 34: <2 


Thess. i, 4 Rew. 1. 20, &c. The singular 
is intend i of one congregation in 1 Cor. 

‘A 29. av, 4, 5, 12,19, 23, 28, 33, 34, 
3 Jolin 6, &r: 
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Mark were also there in the first 
imprisonment, but were absent when 
this letter was written. 

It has been supposed to have been 
written before the epistles to the 
Colossians, Philippians and Phile- 
mon, which were during the first 
imprisonment. But in 2'Tim. iv. 20, 
Paul tells him, Frastus abode at 
Corinth, and this needed not to have 
been told to Timothy, if Paul meant 
that Erastus abode at Corinth, when 
he went to Jerusalem, and so to 
Rome, for Timothy was then with 
him, and must have known the cir- 
cumstance, had it been so. In like 
manner he says, (ibid.) “ Trophimus 
have I left at Miletus, sick;’? but 
Trophimus was not left at Miletus, 
on the voyage to Jerusalem, for he 
was the occasion of the jealousies of 
the Jews. Acts xxi. 29. 

These two facts, compared with 
this, which appears in the epistle, 
that it was written by Paul a pri- 
soner at Rome, afford sufficient cer- 
tainty, that there was a second im- 
prisonment, and that this letter was 
then written. 

But it by no means follows, that 
Timothy was at Ephesus when the 
second epistle was written. This 
ought not to be assumed, but shown. 
If ‘Timothy was then at Ephesus, 
why should he have been told, “I 
have sent Tychicus to Ephesus? 
2 Tim. iv. 12. He must have ar- 
rived at that place before the letter, 
and the fact have been known. And 
Tychicus needed no introduction to 
Timothy. Had Timothy been at 
Ephesus, Paul would not have sent 
him one hundred and fifty miles to 
‘Troas, and three hundred out of his 
course*, for a cloak. It appears 





* The nearest and most frequented route 
was by Corinth to Rome. Aquila and 
Priscilla came from Rome to Corinth, and 
from thence to Ephesus. Apollos went 
from Ephesus to Corinth, and back again 
to Ephesus. Paul came once from Co- 
rinth to Ephesus, and would have repeat- 
ed that voyage, but his enemies laid in 
wait for him, and he was obliged to pass 
circuitously by Macedonia and Troas. 
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more probable that Timothy was, at 
the time the epistle was sent to him, 
at 'Troas, or in the neighbourhood of 
that place. The salutations will not 
establish the destination of the epis- 
tle. Onesiphorus resided in Asia, 
but the particular place of his abode 
is not shown. He helped Paul both 
at Ephesus, and Rome. Also Aqui- 
la, who had resided at Rome, at 
Corinth, at Ephesus, and again at 
Rome, was a native of Pontus, on 
the margin of the Euxine. 

If Timothy was not at Ephesus, 
when the second letter was written 
to him, there is no evidence of his 
being in that city, after Paul’s first 
imprisonment. But if he had been 
at that time at Ephesus, he must 
have then left it, the letter calling 
him to Rome; and the sacred re- 
cords speak not of his return to that 


city. 

if Paul constituted Timothy bi- 
shop of Ephesus, it is an affirmative 
and ought to be proved. But Paul 
tells the presbyters of Ephesus, at 
Miletus, that the Holy Ghost had 
made them bishops (exscxozevs) of 
that church. ‘Those general terms 
suppose the powers which were ne- 
cessary to ordaining others, as Ti- 
mothy well knew, for a similar pres- 
bytery had laid their hands on his 
head at his ordination. This cir- 
cumstance will not prove, that a 
presbytery could have ordained an 
evangelist, if an apostle had not 
been present; because evangelists 
were extraordinary officers of a 
higher grade; but it must prove, 
that a presbytery have some au- 
thority to ordain. They were the 
highest fixed officers in a church, 
and the power of ordination was ne- 
cessary to their succession. They 
could not have been appointed co- 
adjutors to Timothy in the ordina- 
tion of themselves. And if they 
were ordained before he was left at 
Ephesus, it ought to be shown. If 
there were no officers in that church, 
the direction to Timothy, who was 
an evangelist, to ordain pastors in 
Ephesus, was to do no more than his 
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duty; which, when accomplished in 
any church, gave such bishops or 
elders a power to continue the suc- 
cession. If the presbyters, that is, 
ihe bishops of particular churches, 
had not the power of ordination, 
there has been no succession in the 
church of Christ, since the deaths 
of the apostles and evangelists, for 
their offices expired with them, and 
there were no bishops of a higher 
order. The office of Timothy was 
given him prior to his visiting Ephe- 
sus. The duty assigned him there 
was to do the work of an evangelist. 
His appointment to Ephesus was 
temporary, being limited at the far- 
thest, to the time when Paul should 
eome to him; but an earlier period 
of its termination was evidently left 
to his discretion, which he exercised 
by coming to Paul into Macedonia. 
Thus there was a disruption of the 
connexion, if any had been fixed; 
but none such was intended; the 
epistle was neither a commission 
nor an ordination, but a mere letter 
of instruction, directing him in the 
discharge of his high and important 
office of evangelist. 


That Timothy returned to Ephe- 
sus, at any subsequent time, cannot 
be shown by the scriptures, unless 
the second epistle was sent to him 
there; but this wants ct, ; and 
many circumstances make against 
it, some of which have been shown. 


If the second letter, was, never- 
theless, directed to him there, which 
has been too generally assumed, it 
must have called him away to Rome, 
and the evangelist was no more 
bound to return to Ephesus, than to 
any other region. 

But if we even suppose that he 
returned to Ephesus from Rome, of 
which there is not one syllable of 
proof in the scriptures; and if we 
add also the still further concession, 
that Timothy died at Ephesus, it 
will not establish that he ever exer- 
cised, or had any other office, than 
that of an evangelist. 


J. P. Wiison. 














On Christ’s speaking in Parables. 
(Concluded from page 61.) 


We refer to a special and very 
interesting occasion. The scene 
was lake Gennesareth. Thousands, 
from the neighbouring cities, stood 
on the shore; while Christ, sitting 
in a boat, preached to them “the 
mysteries of the kingdom of hea- 
ven.”” He dispensed these myste- 
ries with profusion ; but there was 
something not a little surprising in 
his manner. He veiled his instruc 
tions in the obscurity of parables ; 
and dismissed his auditory without 
a word of explanation. How they 
were affected we are not informed ; 
but his disciples appear to have 
been amazed. They themselves 
had not understood their Master ; 
and if unintelligible to them, how 
much more so to the multitude? 
Being afterwards with him in pri- 
vate, they ventured to ask him his 
reason for adopting on this occasion 
so obscure a method of discourse. 

Christ’s reply to this request of 
his disciples, 1s the subject of these 
remarks. 

This reply consists of two parts. 
In the first, which has been consi- 
dered, he justifies his conduct by 
adverting to the sovereign will of 
the Supreme ; which having ordain- 
ed the spiritual illumination of the 
disciples, but not of the multitude, 
Christ, who as well knew the unre- 
vealed purposes as the promulged 
precepts of God, and always aimed 
at fulfilling both, used a method of 
instruction well adapted to accom- 
plish. He had spoken in parables, 
“ because,” said he to the disciples, 
“unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. 
but to them itis not given.” Mat. 
xill. 11. 

Parr II. In the second part, to 
which we now proceed, he shows the 
propriety of this mode of instruc- 
tion on this occasion, on different 
Sa The moral state or repro- 

ate disposition of his hearers, con- 

curred with the purpose of God-re. 
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specting them, in determining the 
Searcher of hearts, to utter nothing 
on this occasion without a parable. 
“Therefore” added he, “ speak I 
to them in parables; because they 
seeing see not, and hearing they 
hear not, neither do they under- 
stand. And in them is fulfilled the 
een of Esaias, which saith, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall 
not understand ; and seeing ye shall 
see, and shall not perceive: For 
this people’s heart is waxed gross ; 
and their ears are dull of hearing ; 
and their eyes they have closed ; 
lest at any time they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and should understand with 
their heart, and should be convert- 
ed, and I should heal them.’”? Mat. 
xiii. 13—15. Such was the moral 
state of this multitude; and being 
such, it was on two accounts expe- 
dient that Christ should speak to 
them in parables. In the first place, 
they would not have endured a 
plainer method of instruction: 
(Mark iv. 33.) “ And with many 
such parables spake he the word unto 
them, as they were able to hear it.” 
In the second place, while this me- 


thod left their violent prejudices 


undisturbed, its obscurity was adapt- 
ed to secure the infliction of a very 
suitable punishment on them, for 
entertaining these guilty disposi- 
tions: (Luke vin. 10.) “To others 
in parables ; rHat seeing they might 
not see, and hearing they might not 
understand.”’ See also Mark iv. 12. 

Let us first briefly review the 
testimony of Christ concerning the 
moral state of the multitude; and 
then inquire, why it was expedient, 
that Christ should address such 
persons in parables. 

I. Let us consider the testimony 
of Christ concerning the moral 
state, or character of this people. 
Thus he describes them, “ they see- 
ing see not, and hearing they hear 
not, neither do they understand.” 
Many mighty wae Born been done 
before their eyes, and many glorious 
truths proclaimed in their ears; but 








| recited. It is that prophecy (quoted 
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they are benefited no more, than if 
they had been destitute of the fa- 
culties of seeing and hearing ; not- 
withstanding all their excellent op- 
portunities for spiritual improve- 
ment, they are no wiser nor better 
than at first. 

It is important to recollect, that 
our Lord was now in the vicinity of 
Capernaum, which lay on the bor- 
bers of lake Gennesareth; that in 
this city he had principally resided 
during his public ministry; that 
here and in the surrounding region, 
he had performed most of his mira- 
cles, and communicated most of his 
a instructions ; and that the 
multitude of whom we speak, were 
inhabitants of this highly-favoured 
district. 

Recollecting this, we shall regard 
the auditory of Christ as one of no 
ordinary description. In one im- 
portant respect, there was no peo- 
oe like them in all the earth. None 

ad seen what they had seen, nor 
heard what they had heard. Such 
evidences of power and wisdom, 
such instances of kindness and con- 
descension, had never been vouch- 
safed to mortals before. Honoured 
by personal co-residence with the 
divine Messiah, witnesses of the 
most brilliant miracles ever wrought 
among men, attendants on the mi- 
nistrations of him in whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, what ought not their at- 
tainments to have been? Yet seeing 
they had seen not, and hearing they 
had heard not. While Omnipotence 
performed its wonders in their pre- 
sence, while Eternal Wisdom spake 
in their hearing, they gazed—they 
listened—and then remained as be- 
fore—blind to the glory of Christ, 
insensible to the excellence of truth, 
immersed in spiritual darkness, and 
in bondage to the god of this world. 

From this representation their 
character seems sufficiently hateful; 
but Christ throws over it a darker 
shade, when he applies to them the 
passage from Isaiah, which has been 
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from Is. vi. 9, 10. with verbal varia- 
tions) which God commanded the 
prophet to proclaim to the Jews, 
perhaps on his first investiture with 
the sacred office. “ Go and tell this 
people” said Jehovah to his servant, 
“Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not, and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not :” Words not imperative but 
predictive ; declaring a certainty, 
not prescribing a duty ; telling how 
it would be, not how it ought to be 
with them, in regard to the conse- 
quences of the means of knowledge 
and salvation afforded them by the 
distinguishing mercy of God. 

The prophet was further directed 
to “make,” in his predictions, 
“the heart of this act fat; and 
make their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes; lest they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and convert and be 
healed.” 

Whatis here prophetically affirm- 
ed as certain, with respect to the 
Jewish people in general, is de- 
clared by him who put the words 
into the prophet’s mouth, to have 
received fulfilment in the multitude 
to whom he had just been preaching. 
Their’s was the very condition de- 
scribed in the prophecy, and to 
them the Holy Spirit had direct 
and special reference when the 
words were first uttered. Not only 
had they derived no benefit from the 
most excellent opportunities both of 
seeing and hearing; but through 
their own perverseness, these oppor- 
tunities had proved the means of 
sealing them up in spiritual stupi- 
dity, and of fixing on their souls the 
brand of reprobation. Their hearts 
had waxed gross ; their ears were 
dull of hearing, and their eyes had 
they closed. Moral renovation they 
seem to have contemplated as a ca- 
lamity ; and to have been afraid, 
lest at any time, they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their 
heart, and should be converted and 
healed by Christ. 

Vou. b 
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Let me add another observation 
respecting this people. They had, 
before this time, fallen under the 
vindictive sentence of the Saviour. 
They were, we have said, inhabi- 
tants of those places in which Christ 
had performed the most of his migh- 
ty works; of Capernaum and the 
neighbouring cities; among which 
the principal were, Chorazin and 
Bethsaida. But in what tremen- 
dous terms does Christ speak con- 
cerning these places, in the eleventh 
chapter of the gospel by Matthew? 
“ Woe unto thee Chorazin! woe un- 
to thee Bethsaida! for if the mighty 
works which were done in you, had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes: but I say unto 

ou it shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon, at the day of judg- 
ment, than for you. And thou Ca- 
pernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, shall be brought down to 
hell: for if the mighty works which 
had been done in thee, had been 
done in Sodom, it would have re- 
mained until this day; but I say 
unto you it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom, in the day of 
nunnns than for thee.” We may 
rence derive some impression re- 
specting the moral condition of this 
people. 

Let us inquire, 

Il. Why it was expedient that 
Christ should address such persons 
in parables. 

1. They would not have endured 
a plainer method of speaking. Of 
this we are informed by the evan- 

elist Mark, who observes (iv. 33.) 
that Christ “spake the word to them 
with parables as they were able to 
hear it;”? well knowing,as Doddridge 
remarks, that so many enemies were 
then hovering round him, that had 
he declared the mysteries of the 
kingdom in plainer terms, he would 
have been in continual danger, and 

without a series of repeated mira- 
cles, have been cut off by their ma- 
lice. 

There is abundant reason te think, 
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that the auditory of Christ enter- 
tained no very friendly feelings to- 
wards him; and might have “been 
easily thrown into tumult and rage, 
by truth plainly exhibited, sharply 
pointed, and powerfully applied. 
They doubtless had not forgotten 
the manner in which they had been 
upbraided and denounced for their 
incorrigible hardness of heart. Be- 
sides ; the careful reader of the g0s- 
pels will perceive, that much pains 


had been recently taken, by men of 


great influence, to make our Lord 
the object of popular indignation. 
Scribes and Pharisess had “come 
down from Jerusalem ;” and on the 
mor ning of this very day, had vent- 
ed against him, the foul calumny, 
that he performed his miracles by 
the power of Satan.* This calumny, 
so well adapted to heap odium on 
out blessed Lord, we may readily 
conceive, was not without its effect 
on the mind of a people, who had 


been threatened by its Object, with 


eternal vengeance, for not paying 
due regard to his mighty works. 
How gladly must they have heard 
these mighty works, the occasion of 
their condemnation, ascribed to in- 
fernal agency. And how eagerly 
did they adopt the inference, that 
the ally of Satan should be esteem- 
ed and treated like Satan himself. 
It is, therefore, by no means extra- 
vagant to suppose, that among the 
hearers of our Lord, were persons 
of unhallowed designs, who would 
have seized the first occasion to 
ensnare, and, if possible, destro 

him; and that, if he had délivered 
those truths in perfect simplicity, 
and with perfect clearness, which he 
was pleased to conceal under the 
guise of parables, not all the sacred- 
ness of his adorable Name, would 
have screened him from the effects 
of popular resentment. Commotion 
and clamour would have been raised 
among the people, and he would 
soon have been obliged to suspend 





* Compare Mat. xii. 24, and Mark iii. 
22, with Mat. xiii. 1. 
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his instructions; instructions, which, 
though unprofitable to his immediate 
hearers, were intended for the bene- 
fit of millions then unborn; have 
edified thousands in all succeeding 
generations, and will continue to 
edify the lovers of truth while time 
and nature endure. 

Now, do we not see in the dispo 
sition of the multitude, a sufficient 
reason for the obscurity in which 
our most kind and prudent Master 
thought proper to address them? 
W hat if we overlook the considera- 
tion of his own exposure and jeo- 
pardy, and confine our view to the 
welfare of hishearers? In what way 
were they more apt to be benefited, 
than in the way now chosen by 
Christ? Had he used greater plain- 
ness of speech, they would only 
have been enraged. They were not 
able to hear the word, except in 
parables. Their frame of mind it- 
self, precluded them from every 
other mode of instruction. Can we 
then reasonably censure Christ, for 
adopting this mode? A mode which, 
if obscure, was also adapted to fos- 
ter a spirit of Inquiry and investi- 
gation; and which, if they had not 
been irreclaimably depraved, might 
have excited their prayers and en- 
deavours for the knowledge of the 
truth, and ultimately conducted 
them to the Source of perfect light ! 
Could Mercy itself have been more 
kind? But it must not be concealed, 
that here was vengeance, as well 
as kindness. ‘This was the proper 
mode, because ; 

2. While its obscurity left their 
violent prejudices undisturbed, it 
was adapted to secure the infliction 
of a very suitable punishment on 
them, for entertaining these guilty 
dispositions. And Christ expressly 
declares, that he had this in view in 
using this mode. He spoke to them 
by parables, according to Luke viii. 
10, “ that seeing they might not see, 
and hearing they might “not hear ;” 
or, more fully, according to Mark iv. 
12, that seeing they might see and 
not perceive; and hearing g they might 
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hear and not understand, lest at 
any time they should be converted 
and their sins should be forgiven 
them.”* Christ had before said, 
“therefore speak I to them in para- 
bles, because they seeing see not,” 
&c.; but the reason now 1s, that see- 
ing they may see not. ‘That mode 
of instruction which their wicked- 
ness made indispensable, and which 
Mercy would use rather than none, 
Justice employs as an instrument of 
punishing their wickedness. 

And seldom has wickedness call- 
ed more loudly for punishment. The 
very thing which made it expedient 
that Christ should address them in 
parables, also made it expedient, 
that divine indignation should pur- 
sue them to perdition. ‘Their che- 
rished stupidity, their determined 
aversion to whatever might have 
conduced to their spiritual illumi- 
nation, was not merely calamitous, 
but most fearfully criminal. The 
means by which they had arrived 
at this desperate state of heart, 
should not be forgotten. It was by 
hearing that they heard not; and 
by seeing, that they saw not. Their 
hearts had become gross, their ears 
dull of hearing, and their eyes 
averse to the light of evidence, by 
beholding so frequently the mighty 
acts, and by attending so constantly 
on the ministrations of Christ. The 
means of their moral degradation 
were means which ought to have 
elevated them to thrones of eternal 
glory. They had extracted pollution 
from purity, death from life, and 
endless perdition from the Saviour 
of the world. Thus had they in- 
volved themselves in guilt which 
God would not forgive. And as it 
was his purpose to destroy them, he 
would not suffer that purpose to be 
frustrated; and therefore it was 
his will that Christ should now 
speak to them in parables. As they 
would not see and hear, he deter- 
mined that they should not. The 
things which belonged to their 





* See Doddridge in loc. 








Displeasure. In speaking to the 


peace, and which they had so long 
neglected, he was resolved to hide 
forever from their eyes; and the 
veil under which he first began to 
conceal them was the parabolic me- 
thod of addressing them used on 
this occasion. 

Let us now proceed to the in- 
ferences which may be deduced 
from the subject. 

1. It affords testimony to the Di- 
vinity of Christ. Christ is here 
presented, as conducting in a man- 
ner, which in any creature would be 
unwarrantable and presumptuous. 
What creature may without arro- 
gance, pretend familiarity with the 
thoughts and intentions of the eter- 
nal Mind: may adopt as arule of 
action, the unrevealed decrees of 
God; and aim at the fulfilment of 
a purpose involving the everlasting 
destruction of men? 

2. The subject does not present 
Christ to our view as a Being only 
Merciful. He appears Just, as well 
as Kind; exercising vengeance as 
well as compassion ; and thus had 
he been represented on the prophe- 
tic page. Prophecy had announced 
that he should come into the world, 
to proclaim the day of the ven- 
geance of God, as well as the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. He was 
set for the fall, as well as rising 


; again of many in Israel. For judg- 


ment came he into this world, that 
they who see not, might see, and that 
they who see, might be made blind. 
Although he was the propitiation 
for the sin of the world, he was not 
the minister of sin ; neither will he 
protect any impenitent transgressor, 
against the assaults of divine indig- 
nation. There was in him, all the 
severity of almighty wrath, as well 
as, all the tenderness of infinite pity; 
and if tosome he was the author of 
eternal bliss, to others he was the 
occasion of aggravated woe. 

3. It appears from these remarks 
that the same things which illus- 
trate the divine Mercy, may be in- 
strumental of illustrating the divine 
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multitude by parables, Christ dealt 
kindly and tenderly with the most 
guilty of mankind ; but he also dealt 
with them in a manner which con- 
sisted with, and had an influence 
on, their ultimate perdition. They 
were not able to hear the word ex- 
cept in parables: it was certainly 
a mercy that they were permitted 
to hear it in this manner: And yet 
Christ intended, in speaking to 
them thus, that hearing they should 
hear and should not understand. 
We here have Love and Vengeance 
strangely united. Thus, while God 
endures with much long sufferin 

the vessels of wrath fitted to de- 
struction, he, by this very means, 
prepares them for their doom, in 
which, he shows his wrath and makes 
his power known. Thus, while 
he manifests his benevolence to- 
wards the wicked, by lavishing on 
them the fruits of his bounty, these 
blessings, through the infatuation of 
their hearts, become poison and 
perdition to their immortal souls. 
Thus, while he indulges sinners 
with the privileges of his sanctuary, 
and by a thousand methods shows 
his willingness to save them, their 
depravity, taking occasion by these 
very things, rer in them to the 


increase of itself, and to their cer- | 


tain and dreadful ruin in hell. What 
goodness in God to send his minis- 
ters with messages of grace to guilty 
men ; and yet how often are these 
ministers, as the apostle speaks, a 
savour of death unto death in them 
that perish. 


4. We may learn from this sub- | 


ject the rashness of censuring the 


Divine Conduct, because we cannot ' 


comprehend its reasons and designs. 
Strange and inscrutable as was 
Christ’s speaking to the multitude 
in parables, the mystery was capa- 
ble of satisfactory solution. A dow 
words of explanation from their 
Master, showed the astonished dis- 
ciples that, in what had seemed so 
wonderful, he had not only conform- 
ed his conduct to the plan of Heaven, 
but likewise to the demands alike of 
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mercy and justice, and to the very 
nature and necessity of the case. 
But his speaking in parables was 
not the only mysterious circum- 
stance in the history of our Lord. 
There was mystery in every thing 
respecting him. It was far less 


| wonderful that he should obscure 


the lustre of his doctrine, than that 
he should obscure the lustre of his 
Divinity. His addressing the mul- 
titude in parables, was not so amaz- 
ing, as his pining in poverty, his be- 
ing despised, defamed and perse- 
cuted by men, when by dropping 
the disguise of his humiliation, he 
would have displayed a Being,whom 
no mortal could have looked at and 
lived. We are troubled with but 
one, among innumerable difficulties, 
when we ask “why speakest thou in 
parables ?”? Christ was the author 
of the whole inspired volume ; and 
why, we might also ask him, are 
there so many obscurities in that 
holy book ? Why was not the Bible 
written so plainly, as to oblige the 
whole world to adopt the same 
creed ? Again ; in all the disposals 
and allotments of Divine Provi- 
dence, the agency of Christ should 
be regarded. He who now preached 
in parables to the multitude at lake 
Gennesareth, is the Governor of the 
universe, and the Disposer of all 
events. Do we wonder that he 
spoke to this multitude with so 
much obscurity? Should we not ra- 


| ther wonder, that he has suffered 


hundreds of millions to remain to- 
tally destitute of evangelical privi- 
leges, even to this remote period of 
time? Christ is able to convert a 
nation in a day: why then must se 
much treasure be expended, so ma- 
ny lives hazarded, so many, and 
such costly sacrifices made, in the 
work of evangelizing mankind? 
And why after all is the progress of 
this work so slow? 

The conduct of Christ, at this 
time, was not more mysterious, than 
ten thousand other things which are 
ascribable to his agency. He “ doth 
great things past finding out; yea. 
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and wonders without number.” | 
And because his doings are to us | 
. . | 
incomprehensible, shall we pro- | 


nounce them unwise? What will 
our censure avail? Should we not 
rest assured, that he who could vin- 


dicate his conduct in the particular | 


instance before us, could vindicate 
it in every instance if he pleased 


But he is not pleased to do this, that | 


our hearts may be tried. This world 
is a probationary stage ; and we are 
all here on trial for eternity. The 


Divine Conduct is adapted to a state | 


of trial; and if it detect and reveal 


the thoughts of our hearts, God | 


will not be dishonoured or disap- 
pointed, even should these thoughts 
appear to be ebullitions of enmity 
against himself. 

5. It appears from the subject of 
these remarks, that God, in the exer- 
cise of his sovereign pleasure, may 
withhold his saving favour from 
men, without giving them the least 
cause to complain. What, though 
it was not given to the multitude to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, since they did not wish, 
and could not bear to know them? 
What, though Christ spoke the 
word to them in parables; since 
they could not tolerate a plainer me- 
thod of discourse ? What, though 
they were doomed to eternal per- 
dition ; since they opposed so many 
efforts made to save them ? Was 
not every cause for complaint in 
this instance excluded ? 

Itis explicitly taughtin scripture, 
that it is the purpose of God to 
show his wrath and make his power 
known, in the destruction of many 
impenitent sinners. And if it shall 
hereafter appear that these persons 
brought destruction on themselves, 
by a course of voluntary rebellion 
against God; that they did not wish to 
know the truth; that they could not 
endure sound doctrine plainly and 
faithfully inculcated ; that they re- 
sisted conviction ; grieved the Holy 
Spirit, and laboured to render them- 
selves unsusceptible of serious im- 
pressions, how manifest is it, that 
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they will never be able to derive 
from the Sovereignty which suffered 
them to perish, any reason to com- 
plain against their offended Maker 

6. We are instructed by this sub- 
ject, to beware of entertaining pre- 
judices against the truth. Preju- 
dices kept this multitude from hea- 
ven. The state of their hearts ren- 
dered inexpedient a plain method 
of exhibiting the truth; but it also 
rendered their salvation inexpedi- 
ent. Their prejudices were undis- 
turbed ; but their souls were undone. 
The plainest mode of preaching 
they could tolerate, was too obscure 
to be instrumental of their illumi- 
nation; for they hearing heard not, 
neither did they understand. 

It is submitted for consideration, 
whether ordinary preachers of the 
gospel, may, lawfully, keep back or 
conceal, any portion of divine truth, 
on account of the prejudices of their 
hearers. Christ knew the decrees 
and intentions of Jehovah; he also 
knew the hearts of men; and cer- 
tain it is, that he sometimes preach- 
ed and acted, in a manner, which, 
but for his omniscience, he would 
not have chosen. Ordinary mini- 
sters know nothing but oan has 
been revealed ; and, as to the things 
which they are to preach, have re- 
ceived explicit instructions, under 
the most solemn sanctions that in- 
finite authority and power can im- 
pose. Whether any imaginable cir- 
cumstances may justify them, in 
shaping their discourses to the 
wishes and feelings of the people, 
deserves their sober attention ; but, 
be this as it may, the consequence 
to the people, of their not being able 
to bear the faithful inculcation of 
truth, may be their eventual perdi- 
tion. In the boasted enjoyment of 
delusive peace, they may be permit- 
ted to remain without disturbance, 
until the thunders of infinite ven- 
geance arouse them to endless an- 
guish and horror. 

Prejudice,is too commonly thought 
an apology for that rejection of the 
truth, of which it is the cause; but 
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it is not thought so, by “him who 
judgeth righteously.” He deems it 
a culpable evil; holds it in -abhor- 
rence; and often makes it the ruin 
of those who foster it. This he does 
too, in an unsuspected way. ‘The 
victims of prejudice, by refusing to 
hear the truth plainly and pungent- 
ly preached, and by pleasing them- 
selves with a kind of instruction 
which excites no repugnance in their 
hearts, prevent themselves from be- 
ing awakened out of spiritual slum- 
ber, and convinced of their enmity 
to God and holiness. They act as 
though they were afraid, lest at an 
time they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and un- 
derstand with their heart, and be 
converted and healed. In this man- 
ner they accomplish the designs of 
Divine Wrath. They fall by their 
own hands; and go “in their own 
counsels” to eternal destruction. 

The only safe policy, is to keepa 
candid and docile mind; a mind 
mainly desirous to know the truth, 
and pleased most, when the truth is 
most clearly disclosed. The most 
welcome method of exhibiting the 
truth, should be that, which holds it 
forth, in all its majestic simplicity, 
and independence on human opinion 
and feeling. 

Finally; our subject admonishes 
us of the danger, of neglecting or 
slighting the Means of Grace. These 
Means we enjoy, in a pre-eminent 
degree. Like Capernaum, we are 
exalted to heaven, with respect to 
our advantages for securing salva- 
tion. Many prophets and righteous 
men have desired to see the things 
we see, and have not seen them; 
and to hear the things we hear, and 
have not heard them. But have not 
some of us cause to fear that it is 
with us, as it was with the mul- 
titude, whose heart had “ waxed 
gross” under the ministry of Christ? 
May it not be true even of us, that 
seeing we see not, and hearing we 
hear not? Has not the world more at- 
tractions, in our view, than the cross 
of Christ and the truths of his gos- 
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pel? Have not our privileges been 
perverted by us, into instruments of 
stupidity and hardness of heart? 
Let us oblige our souls to answer 
these questions; and if the answer 
shall be affirmative, let us take the 
alarm, and hasten out of danger too 
tremendous, to be described or con- 


ceived. T. H.S, 
On Oaths; their lawfulness and 
abuse. 


An oath is a declaration or pro- 
mise, confirmed by an appeal to God 
for the truth of wind is declared or 
promised. It isa religious rite, and 
ought not to be used but with so- 
lemnity, and on occasions of suit- 
able importance. The inspired pen- 
man of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
remarks, (chap. vi. 16.) “that an 
oath, for confirmation, is to men an 
end of all strife.’ We learn, from 
this passage of scripture, what is the 
proper end and use of an oath: it is 
to terminate strife and elicit truth, 
in order to the distribution of jus- 
tice, and the equitable settlement 
of disputes among mankind. And 
as the apostle refers to the use of 
oaths, for the purpose just stated, 
without any note of disapprobation, 
it is fair to conclude that he did not 
deem the usage anti-christian: this 
will be made evident, in the sequel, 
from his own practice. 

In all ages, and among all nations, 
the oath has been, not only used, 
but used religiously, and considered 
of great importance to the welfare 
of human society. It seems, indeed, 
to be a branch of natural religion ; 
and the writer of this article hopes 
to be able to demonstrate, that it is 
abundantly sanctioned by divine 
revelation, as well in the New Tes- 
tament, as in the writings of Moses 
and the prophets. 

It is known to every person who 
reads the Bible, that the Almighty 
himself often confirms his word by 
an oath. “ As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked;”? Ezek. xxxiil. 11. 
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the law, so to speak, to its pristine 
clory. Let any one of the particu- 
lars mentioned by our Saviour be 
considered, and it will be found, 
that it was before unlawful in it- 
self, or declared so in the positive 
law of God.” 


This observation, we believe is 


just and weighty. Let us apply the 


principle which it embodies, to the 
case now before us. We have seen 
that oaths were in use before the 
giving of the law; that Jehovah 
himself employed them, and re- 
quired his people to swear on sun- 
dry occasions; we have seen, that 
the moral law sanctioned the use of 
them, as means of maintaining 
truth, and of binding men to the 
faithful discharge of duty. Weare 
not to suppose, therefore, that when 
Christ says “Swear not at all,” he 
intends to forbid the proper use of 


judicial oaths, or religious vows ; 


for “he came, as he solemnly af- 
firms, not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it,?? and establish its sanc- 
tity. What sort of swearing then 
did he mean to prohibit? We an- 
swer; all swearing in our “com- 
munication,” or ordinary conversa- 
tion and intercourse with one ano- 
ther ; especially, such as was coun- 
tenanced by the frivolous distinc- 
tions of the Pharisees, and other un- 
inspired expounders of the law. 
These “blind leaders of the blind,” 
taught the people that they might 
swear by the Almighty as often 
as they pleased, provided they 
complied with their oaths. They 
taught, also, that if men swore by 
heaven, earth, Jerusalem, or their 
own heads, such oaths were not 
binding. This was a manifest vio- 
lation of the third commandment ; 
and, in this way, it is extensively 
and shockingly violated still, and 
that too, by many who have been 
better taught, than were the disci- 
ples of the Pharisees. Mark, how 
our Divine Teacher from Heaven 
reproves these miserable expositors, 
and unveils their silly glosses, in 


the xxilid chap. of Matt. 16—22. 
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“ Woe unto you, ye blind guides ! 
who say, whosoever shall swear by 
the temple, it is nothing; but who- 
soever shall swear by the gold of 
the temple, he is a debtor. Ye fools, 
and blind! for whether is greater. 
the gold, or the temple that sancti- 
fieth the gold ? And whosoever shall 
swear by the altar, it is nothing ; 
but whosoever sweareth by the gift 
that is upon it, he is guilty. Ye 
fools and blind! for whether is 
greater, the gift, or the altar that 
sanctifieth the gift? Whoso, there- 
fore, shall swear by the altar, swear- 
eth by it, and by all things thereon : 
and whoso shall swear by the tem- 
ple, sweareth by it, and by him that 
dwelleth therein: and he that shall 
swear by heaven, sweareth by the 
throne of God, and by him that sit. 
teth thereon.” 

If our Lord meant to prohibit all 
swearing, in all possible cases, we 
think, (and we desire to say it re- 
verently, for sake of the argu- 
ment,) he violated his own precept ; 
which no Christian can admit. In 


the viii. 12. of the gospel by Mark, 


we find this expression, used by him, 
in reference to a presumptuous de- 
mand of the Pharisees, of a sign 
from heaven, to demonstrate his 
Messiahship: “ Verily l say unto you, 
there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation.” By amore literal 
translation the passage would read, 
Verily I say unto you, if a sign 
shall be given to this generation : 
which, as that eminent critic, Dr. 
Daniel Whitby remarks, is a He- 
brew form of swearing, and imports 
thus much: “ Let God punish me, 
or let me not live, if a sign be given 
to this generation.” The words are 
exactly parallel to several other ex- 
pressions in scripture, which are 
expressly called oaths, and may be 
fairly regarded as a form of swear- 
ing. In the xxvith chap. of Matt. 
63d verse, we are informed that the 
high priest addressed our Lord thus: 
“TI adjure thee by the living God, 
that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ the Son of God.” This 
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was the form used at that time, 1 

putting men on oath; and crimi- 
nals and witnesses were required to 
answer, as in the presence of God. 
[tis perfectly plain, therefore, that 
our Lord here answered upon oath ; 
which he certainly would not have 
done, had he, in his discourse on the 
mount, intended to forbid swearing 
in a judicial and solemn manner. 
If the use of the oath was to be en- 
tirely discontinued, under the gos- 
pel dispensation, why did the Re- 
deemer countenance its continu- 
ance by his own practice ? And why 
did the angel, in the Apocalypse, x. 
5 and 6. < lift his hand to heaven, 
and swear wt him that liveth for 
ever and ever ?’? Why did the pri- 
mitive C “oer make no scruple 
on the subject? And why does the 
apostle Paul so frequently make 
use of expressions which are wnde- 
niably equivalent to oaths ? Take a 
few instances ; and let it be remem- 
bered that Paul is the amanuensis 
of the Holy Spirit: “ God is my wit- 
ness, that without ceasing , I make 
mention of you in my prayers;? P 
Rom. i. 9. “ Now the things which 
[I write unto you, behold, before God, 
I lie not; Gal. 1. 20. “ The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
knoweth that I lie not ;”? 2 Cor. x1. 
31. “LT call God to record upon my 
soul, that to spare you, | came not 
yet to Corinth ;”? 2 Cor. i. 23. “God 
is my record, how greatly Llong af- 
ter you in the boivels of Jesus 
Christ ;°? Phil. i. 8. « Now,” says 
the learned Whitby, “ these exam- 
ples prove that blessed Paul and 
that good Spirit by which he was 
directed thus to write did not con- 
ceive all swearing to be forbidden 
by our Saviour’s words; but that 
it was still lawful, when the matter 
was of great importance to the wel- 
fare of the souls of men, and could 
not be confirmed any other way, to 
seal it with a voluntar y oath. Now, 
undoubtedly St. Paul well under- 
stood the mind of Christ, in this, 
his prohibition ; and, therefore, had 


he conceived it so universal, as 
Vou. I. 
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n || some contend it is, he would not 
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have encouraged others by his ex- 
ample to transeress it.’ 

Christians are war ioe in the 
use of oaths, then, provided they 
use them lawfully; i.e. when re- 
gularly called upon by ecclesiastt- 

cal or civil authority to give testi- 
mony, for the maintenance of truth 
and justice, and for the terminating 
of strife. The manner of taking 
an oath, has been various in differ 
ent periods and nations of the 
world. ‘The kissing of the Bible, 
requiring the witness to swear upon 
the holy evangelists, and the ad- 
mission of simple aflirmation, in- 
stead of an oath, are usages which 
we cannot approve of. We would 
prefer, in every instance, the lift- 
ing up of the hand, with a direct 
appeal to the omniscient Searcher 
of hearts. ‘The oath is an awful so- 
lemnity, and it ought never to be 
resorted to lightly or needlessly. 
The two most common abuses of 
this divine rite, are perjury and 


profaneness. ‘These, indeed, are 
nearly allied. ‘The man, who 


swears falsely, imprecates upon his 
soul the infinite and insupportable 
displeasure of the Almighty God: 
and he who swears in common con- 
versation cannot fail to perjure him- 
self. What foolhardiness,—what 
infatuated temerity,—what a gross 
outrage upon the ‘laws of decency 
and religion, for an intelligent and 
accountable creature to invoke his 
Maker to attest his hard speeches, 
his ribaldry, or his nonsense! 

We close our remarks, on this 
subject, by subjoining a solemn ad- 
monition to profane swearers, from 
the pen of the late Dr. Dwight, pre- 
sident of Yale College, (Con.) 

«“ You, unhappily for yourselves, 
are those who take the name of God 
in vain; and, of course, are now, 
or soon will be subjects of all the 
guilt and danger, which I have spe- 
cified. Mow, therefore, thus saith 
the Lord, consider your ways. Re- 
member what you are doing; 
against whom your evil tongues 
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are directed ; who is the object of 
your conte mpt and mockery. Ask 
yourselves what you gain 3 what you 
expect to gain; what you do ‘not 
lose. Remember that you lose your 
reputation, at least in the minds 
of all the wise and good, and all the 
blessings of their company and 
friendship ; that you sacrifice your 
eace of mind; that you break 
down all those principles on which 
virtue may be grafted, and with 
them, every rational hope of eternal 
life; that you are rapidly becoming 
more and more corrupted, day by 
day; and that, with this deplorable 
char acter, you are pr eparing to £0 
to judgment. Think what it will 
be to swear and curse, to mock 
God and insult your Redeemer, 
through life; to carry your oaths 
and curses toa dying bed ; to en- 
ter eternity with blasphemies in 
your mouths; and to stand before 
the final bar, when the last sound 
of profaneness has scarcely died 
upon your tongues.” “ Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain; for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless, who taketh his 
mame in vain.” W.N. 


Onthe Duration of Future Punish- 
ment. 
(Continued from p. 21.) 


We now proceed to the second 
inquiry, viz. whether the extinction 
of penal evil, or, the termination of 
future punishment, can ever result 
‘from a vicarious atonement. 

It is cordially admitted, that a 
vicarious atonement has been made. 
“The law has been magnified and 
made honourable.” Jesus “has 
brought in an everlasting righte- 
ousness.”” A righteousness com- 


pletely adec juate to all the demands 
of law and justice, commanding the 
admiration of thee universe, has 
been exhibited to the cor itempla- 
fion of created intelligences. ‘The 
angels desire to pry into its myste- 
A righteousness, on 


r 10US origin. 
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the footing of which God can be 


just, and yet justify the ungodly 


who believe on his Son, has been 
presented, in such circumstances, 
as to even solicit and urge its ac- 
ceptance by sinners, as the founda- 
tion of their eternal felicity. The 
inquiry then, is not about the ex- 
istence of an atonement adequate 
to all the purposes for which it was 
designed. ‘That has been admitted. 
But the question is, was it design- 
ed for all, or only for some of the 
rebels against Jenovan? ‘A correct 
answer to this i inquiry, will be de- 
cisive on the point at issue. We 

admit, without any hesitation, that 
if the atonement made by our Lord, 

embraced every sinner, by it, every 
sinner, either has been, or will be 
infallibly saved. The debt, in that 
case, has been paid. Justice has 
been satisfied. It has no farther 
demands against the sinner. All 
his sufferings are disciplinary and 
medicinal. Justice would blush at 
his enduring, either here, or here- 
after, the smallest evil of a puni- 
tory or penal nature. This would 
be equivalent to the demand of 
double payment of the same debt. 
But, if Jesus was wounded for our 
transgressions, and bruised for our 
iniquities ; if himself bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree, that 
we ‘being dead to sin might live 


unto righteousness, and be healed 


by his ‘stripes, » it would be the 
most flagrant injustice to distrain 
the insolvent, for the debt alread 
paid by the surety! «Shall not = 
judge of all the earth do right?” — 
there unrighteousness with aa 
God forbid! 

But as the scriptures do not au- 
thorize us to believe that the vica- 
rious atonement of the Redeemer 
embraced every individual of ,the 
human race, much less fallen an- 
gels, I shall proceed to demon- 
strate the particularity of redemp- 
tion; or show that Jesus Christ 
died for a select number, and not 
for the whole of mankind. However 
ungracious this doctrine may ap- 
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pear to its opponents, we feel con- 
vinced, that it is the doctrine of the 
Bible, and can be satisfactorily es- 
tablished. And, 

1. From plain scripture declara- 
tions. That the persons for whom 
Jesus laid down his life, are a selec- 
tion from among men, is evident 
from the epithets and names by 
which they are designated, by the 
Spirit of God, in the sacred oracles. 
They are called Elect, according to 
the foreknowledge of God—e- 
deemed from among men—Few, 
when compared w ith the great 
mass of mankind; many are ¢ called 
but few are chosen. Jesus denomi- 
nates them, his sheep, his friends, 
his brethren, as contradistinguished 
from the goats, enemies and aliens 
—not of the world, but chosen 
out of the world—given to him by 
the Father—chosen in him before 
the foundation of the world; with 
many other such characteristics of 
peculiarity as are utterly inconsist- 
ent with universal redemption. 

2.. From the limitation of Jesus’ 
intercession. ‘This intercession is 
founded on the propitiation for sin, 
and coextensive with it: and the 
propitiation is exactly commensu- 
rate with the extent of the Father’s 
donation for this purpose. “ All 
those whom the Father has given 
unto me, shall come unto me; and 
him that cometh unto me, will I in 
nowise cast out.”? For these he in- 
tercedes. “I pray not for the world, 
but for those whom thou hast given 
me out of the world. Thine they 
were, and thou gavest them me, 
and they have Lept thy word.” 
Here they are manifestly distin- 
guished as a selection from the 
world that lieth in wickedness. 
The intercessions both of our Lord, 
and of his follo-vers, have their limi- 
tations. There is an unpardonable 
sin, for which prayer would be alto- 
gether useless;. and that for this 
plain reason, it is declared to be 
arremissible. Our Lord has de- 
clared.it so. It is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. Now, it is clear, 
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if this sin be unpardonable, the per- 
son guilty of it must for ever lie 
under the ban of vindicatory jus- 
tice, and consequently his punish- 
ment must be eternal. We shall 
show hereafter, that an escape from 
penal evil by a return to the womb 
of nonentity, is altogether incompa- 
tible with claims of justice. Surely 
for such persons Jesus could not 
possibly have made an atonement. 
How absurd would it be to suppose 
that our Redeemer, a God of infi- 
nite knowledge, should have volun- 
tarily paid, the price for sheep, he 
knew he was never to receive— 
whose condition he pronounces ir- 


' retrievable—and for whose salva- 


tion, prayers and intercessions may 
not be made! If there be any force 
in this reasoning, Jesus did not la 
down his life for all men. What! 
Die the cursed death of the cross— 
drink the bitter cup of JEHovAn’s 
wrath, and endure the most exqui- 
site agonies in the room of sinners, 
while he bare their sins in his own 
_— on the tree, all to bring them 
to glory, and at the same time de- 
clare, he would not so much as 
pray for them, but pronounce their 
case to be utterly irremediable! 

5. If the foregoing arguments be 
admitted to be “conclusive, it will 
plainly follow, that the doctrine of 
a universal atonement involves an 
impeachment of the divine wisdom. 
Jesus declares the sin against the 
Holy Ghost to be unpar donable— 
never to be forgiven, either in this 
world, or in the world to come. 
Now it will be granted that our 
Lord did nothing in vain: but had 
he died to procure the pardon of 
sins, declared previously by him- 
self to be unpardonable ; then, in- 
deed, the question respecting the 
manner of Abner’s death, would 
not be altogether inapplicable te 
his. What would be thought of the 
mercantile talents of a man of bu- 
siness, who, knowing with absolute 
certainty, that he should never re- 
ceive certain pieces of — ; yet, 
notwithstanding, should purchase 
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them, pay for them, and make every 
arrangement usually connected 
with such transactions? Who 
would employ a a man, either 

as a factor abroad, or an agent at 
homer Such a mee would be 
wholly unworthy of confidence. 
The cases are similar. Our Lord 
has himself declared, that the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
never be forgiven, here or hereaf- 
ter; and yet by the hypothesis we 
are combatting, he suffered the 
punishment nal expiated the guilt 
of this very sin! He paid the 
whole debt of this very insolvent ; 

the doors of whose prison shall ne- 

ver be unbolted, and whose fetters 
of despair shall never be struck off, 
and for whose salvation, he who 
died to redeem hin, will never offer 
even a solitary prayer! We con- 
clude, then, that all men cannot be 
exempted from eternal, punishment 
upon the ground of a vicarious 
atonement, because all were not 
embraced in its design. 

4. The partic ularity of the atone- 
ment is evidenced by the restriction 
of the means of its application to 
sinners. John xvi. 3. It is express- 
ly declared, “This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the onl 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent ;’? which clearly im- 
plies, that not to know Jesus Christ, 
or, ignorance of him, is the opposite, 
V1Z. “eternal death. “ Faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God. But how shall they believe 
on him of whom they have not 
heard??? While the blessed gospel 
of the Son of God declares to be- 
lievers, “the promise is to you and 
unto your seed,” it presents no con- 
solation to the heathen, living and 
dying destitute of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus. It pronounces them 
to be “without God, and without 
hope in the world.”? Such is the 
mysterious, yet equitable constitu- 
tion, established by God, who doth 
according to his will in the armies 
of heaven, and also among the inha- 
bitants of 
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| give an account of none of his mat- 


ters. He tells us, that “ Where 
there is no vision, the people pe- 
rish.”? But had the atonement been 
intended for all, the means of its 
application would have been equal- 
ly extensive. 

If it be pleaded, that the means 
of grace revealed in the gospel are 
unnecessary to the salvation of the 
heathen world—if they can enjoy 
salvation without even hearing of 
the Saviour, or the mystery of vod- 
liness developed in his manifests- 
tion in the flesh—if they and their 
seed, who have no covenant claim 
of representative identification with 
believing parents, are nev ertheless 
interested 3 in the atonement made 
by the blood of the Redeemer, and 
shall be heirs of the eternal felicity 
resulting from the vicarious satis- 
faction of (to them) an unknown 
God,—how superlatively useless 
must have been the miracles 
wrought to verify the divinity of 
his character, and the authenticity 
of his mission! How vain the ad- 
mirable machinery of ordinances, 
missionary establishments, Bible 
societies, &c. &c.! How chimerical 
must be the solicitude of mind, the 
expenditure of treasures, and the 
countless sacrifices of personal ease 
and comfort, in sending the gospel 
to the benighted heathen! The 
mere fact of the existence of the 
atonement, whether known, or un- 
known, will be sufficient.* 





* God is a sovereign, under no other 
limitation than the rectitude of his own 
nature and perfections, and such obliga- 
tions as he has been pleased to impose 
upon himself. Whether it be his pur- 
pose to save any of the heathen, living 
and dying without any opportunity of ex- 
ternal objective revelation, by some extra- 
ordinary subjective manifestation of him- 
self, as a God in Christ, to them, in their 
last moments, is a point we can neither af- 
firm nor deny. We know it not. ‘ Se- 
cret things belong unto God: revealed 
things to us and our children.” We dare 
not limit the Holy One of Israel, from ex- 
tending the exuberance of his grace, to 
whomsoever he will, even without the 
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5. We shall now endeavour to 
obviate some of the principal ob- 
jections alleged, Ist, from scripture, 
‘and, 2d, from reason, against the 
doctrine of a particular atonement, 
or, that Jesus died only for seme of 
the human race, and that conse- 

uently only some shall be saved. 
Such alone shall be exempted frem 
deserved eternal misery, on the 
cround of a substitutional expia- 
tion. It will be recoliected, 
showed, in a preceding number, the 
impossibility of a sinner’s escaping 
eternal punishn.ent, on the foounrg 
of personal exniation. ‘The vicarious 
atonement, however valuable in it- 
self, intrinsically considered, can 
be of no importance to these who 
were not embraced in its design. 
But it is alleged, that the scriptures 
contain sufficient evidence to esta- 
blish the point, that an atonement 
was made equally for all, and con- 
sequently that all shall be saved. 
If the premises could be establish- 
ed, we should most cordially admit 
the conclusion. We are fully per- 
suaded, that such is net the doc- 
trine of the Bible. We shall now 
proceed to examine, 

ist. Some of the supposed scrip- 
tural objections to the doctrine of a 
limited atonement. 


(To be continued.) 
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external means of knowledge, by the ex- 
traordinary communications of his Spirit. 
Yet we have no positive evidence of such 
extension. All we can say is, that we 
think it involves no contradiction to the 
attributes of the Divinity, or to any de- 
claration in the sacred oracles. Philan- 
thropy, in all such cases, will incline to 
the side of mercy. The entail of the co- 
venant of grace, embracing the parents 
and their seed, furnishes to believers the 
most consolatory hopes, respecting their 
children, when dying in infancy, and con- 
sequently incapable of objective revela- 
tion. That God may, independently of 


this entail, extend to the children of hea- 
thens, dying in infancy, similar grace, we 
believe, to be repugnant, neither to the 
scriptures, nor the reasoning here ad- 
vanced. 
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Tiiprovement of Aphorisms. 


Maxims, which involve in a brief 
phraseology the deductions of rea- 
son, the compressed treasures of 
experience, and the results of ob- 
servation upon men and manners, 
form an acknowledged good mode 
of communicating instruction. If 
formed with ingenuity, they have a 
captivating influence over the mind; 
and, especially for the youth, they 
possess a charm which is almost 
magical. ‘The human mind is na- 
turally imdolent, and averse from 
the labour and research which must 
necessarily be encountered in the 
pursuit of general knowledge; but 
itis seldom too indolent to seize 
with eagerness, and to remember 
with fidelity, the pithy apothegm. 
Among the illiterate and unenlight- 
ened,maxims prevail and have a con- 
siderable influence upon their con- 
duct, anc are often regarded with 
a strictness which borders on su- 
perstition. This fact shows that the 
instrument has power, and that it 
may become exceedingly beneficial 
when judiciously managed. The an- 
cients were aware of this, and have 
handed down to posterity much of 
the wisdom of their sages, in this 
dress; and who knows not, that in 
the Proverbs of Solomon is embodied 
a greater mass of wisdom than has 
ever appeared in the same compass. 
We have a vast multitude of max- 
ims which are either original in our 
language, or have been transplanted 
there, which afford many valuable 
hints for the regulation of our tem- 
per and conduct; but inasmuch as 
they are valuable only so far as they 
accord with gospel morality, the 
Christian has a peculiar property 
in them, and should improve them 
to hts spiritual interests. 

It is our design to present a few 
brief specimens of the manner in 
which a Christian may profitably 
enlarge upon maxims, by reflections 
of a spiritual cast; and, indeed, they 
who are candidates for immortality, 
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which they hear, observe, know or 
fee . 

“ In whatever profession a man 
is, ‘he should study to be eminent. 
Mediocrity is below a brave soul— 
aut Cesar, aut nullus.* 

Christians wear the badge of an 
exalted profession: their’s is not the 
pursuit of fame, or worldly wealth, 
or perishing hetoure if they proper- 
ly appreciate the spirit of their sta- 


tion; but rising above objects of 


such transient ‘existence, they es- 
teem this life a pilgrimage ; they 
claim the honour of adoption into 
the family of God, and fix their yaZze 
upon a crown of blissful immor- 
tality. 

Their principal object is to pro- 
mote God’s glory, and to secure 
their own salvation; they profess 
views, feelings and prospects pe- 
pon to themselves ; they lay claim 
to a spiritual regeneration, which 
gives them a marked pre-eminence 
over the world which heth in wick- 
edness. 

The divine life in which they are 
initrated, has its commencement— 
various intermediate grades of per- 
fection—and its final consumma- 
tion. In religion there is no stop- 
ping place; we must be either ad- 
vancing or retrograding ; falling be- 
low the elevation whidle we have 
already attained, or soaring above 
it. Our conduct has a constant ten- 
dency te weaken or strengthen the 
tone of our Christian graces. The 
divine admonition is, ‘ to leave the 
things which are behind, and to 
press onward towards the things 
which are before:’?? we are ander 
sacred obligations to make progress; 
to add to our faith, virtue, and the 
remainder of Christian graces in the 
bright catalogue. The | greater our 
acquisitions, ‘the oreater is the tri- 
bute of — which we pay to the 
gospel; the more we grow in grace, 
the more we adorn our profession. 
There are some who think it sufh- 
cient to become Christians without 





* Either Casar or nobody. 
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becoming eminent; but, in the lan. 
guage of “the maxim, “ mediocrity is 
below a brave soul :” our aim should 
be noble, our souls should be touch. 
ed by celestial fire, we should bound 
on the course, we should pant and 
struggle after the highest grade of 
immortality. The ( hristian who 
does not absolutely aim to secure 
the loftiest attainments which the 
gospel offers, is characterized by 
a grovelling spirit, which does no 
honour to his profession. 

We should not set before us Mo- 
ses or Paul as the standards of the 
perfection to which we would at- 
tain: we should not be content with 
the prayer, “give me a seat at thy 
saints’ feet,”? but we should imitate 
no less a personage than JxEsus 
Curist, exerting ourselves to be- 
come like him as far as the circum- 
stances of the case will permit: we 
should strive for the nearest seat to 
the Eternal: we should exert our- 
selves for the crown which sparkles 
with the richest gems: we should 
desire to be among > the foremost and 
most skilful who shout “allelujah! 
the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth!” Such noble and elevated 
views have no alliance with human 
pride, but are the natural result of 
graces which have flourished and 
become invigorated by attentive 
culture. 

The master requires his followers 
to become eminent in their profes- 
sion, to be strong in faith, abound- 
ing in love, lively in hope, to be 
richly furnished by grace and god- 
liness, cherished in the heart and 
rendered visible in the life, forthe 
eternal enjoyment of his presence. 
This be the believer’s motto, J count 
not myself as having already attain- 
ed, but am the buoyancy of hope, I 


4s towards the mark. 


2. “ If men defame us, we should 
live in such a manner, that nobody 
will believe them.”? 

Such was the method by which 
Plato repelled the calumnies which 
were liberally heaped upon him by 
his enemies; and Christians would 
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not dishonour their profession by 
imitating his noble example. Life 
is a scene of struggle; we are mo- 
mentarily exposed to difficulty and 
danger, but never do we feel more 
acutely than when our dearest re- 
putation is made the sport of mer- 
ciless calumny. “ Touch my ho- 
nour, you touch my life,” is the vio- 
lent maxim of nature unsubdued b 
erace ; and even the Christian finds 
it difficult to curb the stern spirit 
which so readily rebels when cha- 
racter is called into question. The 
fire which burns through the veins 
of the duellist, is with difficulty 
kept in check by the man of God; 
and*if he possesses not more than 
ordinary grace, he will at seasons, 
feel the lurking desire to resist, re- 
taliate, and take revenge, when ia- 
bouring under unjust reproach. Cha- 
racter should be dear to us, but it is 
not to be supported by violent mea- 
sures. We cannot enrich ourselves 
by injuring our calumniators ; we 
may prosecute them with rancorous 
violence, but we cannot thereby ef- 
fectually establish our own credit. 
If men arraign our motives, misre- 
present our words, and traduce our 
conduct, and thereby render us ob- 
jects of public odium, we are to 
avenge the wrong and expose the 
calumny, by a virtuous and blame- 
less life. Our actions should be so 
unimpeachably holy, that the report 
of the traducer will not be credited. 
The Christian is frequently placed 
in circumstances, where this mild 
maxim may be brought into opera- 
tion ; he is often the mark of unjust 
reproach—nay, he rests under the 
weight of a wo, when all men speak 
well of him: but if amidst such 
trials, he would relieve his own cha- 
racter, and honour the gospel, he 
should remember and practise the 
benevolent rule by which the “chief- 
est apostle” regulated himself, “ Be- 
ing reviled, we bless; being perse- 
cuted, we suffer it ; being defamed, 
we entreat.” 
3. “ He that fears not to do evil, 

ts always afraid to suffer evil.” 








We observe the sinner glorying in 
his shame, and working all unclean- 
ness with greediness ; ; he fearlessly 
persists in habits of iniquity and 
dares the majesty of Heaven, but 
when the finger of God touches 
him, his boasted fortitude forsakes 
him. Being destitute of a virtuous 
principle of heart, he is ignorant of 
the secret of suffering patiently ; 
he may assume the apathy of the 
stoic, but the coward lurks within; 
disease to him is a messenger of 
terror, and the apprehensions of hell 
torture his soul. 

But the reverse of this maxim is 
true. The Christian who fears to 
do evil, is not afraid to suffer it. 
We do not pretend to assert that 
every believer is a from the 
fear of suffering; but that the na- 
tural tendency of grace is to in- 
spire the soul with fortitude. How 
often has it been illustrated! The 
early Christians, whose lives were 
eminently holy, feared notreproach, 
scourgings, persecutions and mar- 
ty dom: “and now the disciples of 
Jesus, when rightly influenced by 
the principles which they profess, 
can calmly contemplate their re- 
verses of fortune, the painful dis- 
eases which rack mortality, and the 
irresistible approach of the last for- 
midable enemy. 

That fortitude is unshaken which 
is founded ona principle of genuine 
prety: 

4. “If we be not as happy as we 
desire, it is well we are not so mise- 
rable as we deserve.” 

Whatever may be our allotment 
in the present world, we may find 
much cause for thankfulness ; and 
a ground of gratitude may be ob- 
served in our very miseries, be- 
cause they are not as great as we 
deserve. None of us are as happy 
as we desire, since our desires are 
directed towards an eternal, unal- 
loyed felicity ; but were our happi- 
ness proportioned to our -desert, we 
should be involved in all the mise- 
ries of hell. 

Let the Christian compare his 
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enjoyments with his deserts, and he 
will find that he is much, very much 
the debtor of sovereign grace ; for 
it isa miracle of grace that any are 
outof hell. Blessed be God, who 


judges not according to the sails of 


man’s judgment, but who te mpers 
even his wrath with mercy. Here 
is a wretch bloated and st aggering 
with disease, the effect of his vices ; 
here a miserable object so dential 
to damning lusts, that his prespects 
for heaven are dissipated 5 ; here a 
trembling criinmimal, led to the scaf- 
fold, with ever y mar k of Hs] enous, 
to satisfy the demancés o¢ risulted, 
violated law -—yet svch mis i 
the best have deserved, and 20: gran 
alone is to be attributed our ie. 
tinction above others. 


“* Aut sumus, aut fuimus, 
esse quod hic est.’’”* 


aut possumus 


If the Christian suffers under 


affliction, he should comior? himself 


by the reflection, that God chastens 
s . 4 : e 

him with tenderness, and that his 

punishment is lighter than his sin. 


W. M. E. 











“Religious Biography. 


Extract from a Sermon delivered in 
the Third Presbyterian Church in 
the city of Philadelphia, on the 
14th of January, A. D. 1821, at 
the funeral of Mr. James Martin. 
By B.S. Ely. 


The subject of discourse, on this 
occasion, may be found in 2 Chron. 
xxv1. 5. As ‘long ashe sought the 
Lord, God made him to prosper. 

The words relate to U; zaiah, king 
of Judah. He did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord, ac- 
cording to all that his father Ama- 
xiah did. And he sought God in the 
days of Zechar iah, w ho had under- 
standing in the visions of God. The 
text then follows... The preacher 
considered it, as expressive of the 
general doctrine, that those who 
honour God, shall be honoured by 











* We either are, or have been, or 
might have been what he ¢s. 


Memoir of James Martin. 
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him, in the dispensations of provi- 
dence and grace. This general doc- 
trine he applied, jirst, to nations | in 
their national capacity ; and evinc- 
ed, that, in proportion to the confor. 
mity of our national constitution, 
reneral government, and public con- 
duct to the divine law, we may ex- 
pect prosperity asanation. Heim- 
puted it, to the piety of our anices- 
tors, and to the regard which they 
pa a in founding our earliest institu- 
tions, to ther ights of conscience, and 
the dictates of the sacred oracles, 
tnat the American nation has been 
more specially favoured of God than 
any that ever existed, with the ex- 
ception of the Hebrew people, whose 
government was a theocracy. 

Secondly, the preacher applied his 
general dectrine to inferior associa- 
tions, te eash of the United States, to 
par ticular denominations of Chris- 
tians, to the civil polity of the so- 
ciety of Friends, and to distinct 
congregations of Christians. 

Thirdly, he applied the general 
doctrine to all the temporal and 
spiritual concerns of individuals ; 
and here, as a special illustration, 
he proceeded, contrary to his ordi- 
nary practice in preaching, to read 
the following Memorr. 

JAMES Miaeret-s was born in the 
parish of West Caldar, in the shire 


of Lenleithgou, near the city of 


Edinburgh, in Scotland, some time 
in Januar y, A. D. 1732. The day 
of his birth he was anable to state 
tome, when, nearly a year ago, he 
made me acquainted with his histo- 
ry; because he lost his family Bible 
and all his papers, during the Ame- 
rican revolution. But the memory 
of his youthful days was more per- 
fect, in his old age, than that of any 
other portion of his life. During his 
whole pilgrimage, until visited by 
his last sickness, he was in the ha- 
bit ef arising from his bed before the 
morning sun, and of retiring to rest 
early in 1 the evening. This he was 
confident had contributed to his 
health, worldly prosperity and hap- 
piness. This habit, with most others, 
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which characterized him for nearly 
NINETY YEARS, he derived from his 

arents. His father John, and his 
mother Marion Martin, were poor, 
and exemplary for their piety. His 
ancestors, both on the paternal and 
maternal side, so far back as he 


could ever learn their history, were [ 


praying members of the church of 
Scotland; and he considered this a 
circumstance of peculiar honour and 
gratitude. He charged me to tell 
you all, that it is an unspeakable 
privilege to have descended from a 
praying parentage; and to remind 
you, that should you live to his ad- 
vanced age, you might even then 
reap blessings from their petitions 
to the throne of grace in behalf of 
their posterity. ‘The deceased could 
not boast of a rich and noble ances- 
try, in the worldly acceptation of 
these terms; nor was he desirous of 
such distinction. To the praise of 
divine grace, he could make men- 
tion of some things more honour- 
able, and worthy to be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

His father was a labouring man, 
whose wages were six pence ster- 
lmg a day; which sum, together 
with the hard earnings of the other 
members of the household, barely 
supported . family of ten children. 
The greatest frugality was of course 
practised ; and while the elder chil- 
dren were spinning, the younger 
ones were learning to knit. The 
deceased was wont to employ his 
leisure time in knitting, until after 
he had completed his eighty-eighth 
year; and by his industry in this 
way he not only supplied himself 
with various necessary articles, but 
assisted in clothing many of the 
poor. Habit, founded on religious 
principle, became a second nature 
with him; so that he had pleasure 
in being frugal and industrious, 
while he was bountifully contribut- 
ing to the necessities of his indigent 
neizhbours. 

Worldly business, however, was 
never deemed by our friend, or his 


parents, so important as diligence | 


Vou. L 
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and activity in spiritual concerns, 
When the evening had come, and 
work was done in the field, and 
when the storm, or the occasional 
shower, confined the father of James 
to his cottage, he taught his chil- 
dren to read the Bible, and to com- 
mit portions of it to memory. Thus 
the deceased obtained all the edu- 
cation in letters, which he ever-re- 
ceived. Even before he could read, 
he could recite many considerable 
portions of the word of God, which 
proved a present and lasting trea- 
sure to his soul. Oh that the poor 
of our great city, who can read, but 
never instruct their childres, would 
imitate the example here set before 
them! We have very few people 
among us poorer than was John 
Martin; and were they of his pious 
disposition, they might do as he did ; 
and endless blessings should rest on 
their heads. The six sisters of the 
deceased went out by daylight in 
the morning to work, and continued 
spinning until night, to receive two 

ence sterling, and their food, for a 
day’s labour; and the sons were 

lad, in their earliest years to per- 
- any service in their power, to 
procure a piece of bread. With 
us, alas! thousands of persons will 
sooner beg from door to door, or take 
up their residence in the Alms- 
house, than work one hour, for a 
whole loaf. 

At the age of fourteen years, his 
father hired out James to labour for 
a whole year, for five pounds ster- 
ling and a pair of shoes. He took 
heed, however, to select for his em- 
ployer one John Melvin, a strict 
covenanter, and a man of great pi- 
ety. This was considered, by the 
father, as of the highest importance, 
that his son should live in a religious 
family; and the departed person, 
whose dust is directly to be com- 
mitted to the dust, assured me that 
he considered his location in Mel- 
vin’s house as a most favourable cir- 
cumstance of his life; for here do- 
mestic worship was maintained re- 
gularly, twice a dav, with great care, 
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punctuality and solemnity. If ever 
any man prayed always, Mr. Martin 
was confident that Melvin did. By 
his prayers and godly example, 

oung Martin’s mind was deeply 
impressed with the reality of di- 
vine things; and, while living in 
this family, he trusted that a new, 
holy, spiritual life was commenced 
in his soul. With the other mem- 
bers of Melvin’s household, he 
arose, during the winter months, 
two hours before day, and laboured 
until it was sufficiently light to read, 
when all were called to family wor- 
ship. In this exercise, each mem- 
ber had a Bible, and read a verse in 
turn; after which they united ina 
song of praise; and then Melvin led 
in prayer. “ These were full pray- 
ers!?? exclaimed Mr. Martin, “not 
half prayers. There was no pinch- 
ing for time in them, as there is in 
many of our modern family prayers.” 
Before supper, the family was call- 
ed to unite in the same religious ser- 
vices; and immediately after supper 
all retired to their beds. 

Such was Melvin’s reverence for 
the Sabbath, that all the water and 
fuel requisite for use on that day, 
were brought into the house on Sa- 
turday evening. He would suffer 
food to be warmed, but not to be 
originally cooked, on the day of 
holy resting from all worldly labour, 


lest he should violate the fourth. 


commandment. Here, as wellas in 
his father’s house, James learned, 
that he was to spend the whole Sab- 
bath in acts of public or private wor- 
ship, except so much of it as was re- 
quired by works of indispensable 
necessity and mercy. In these days, 
the covenanters had no places of 
public worship in Scotland, but oc- 
casionally some of them preached 
in the fields, near Melvin’s resi- 
dence, when James heard them: on 
other occasions he attended the esta- 
blished Presbyterian church, with 
the consent of his employer. 

His habits of temperance and fru- 
gality, begun at home, were con- 
hrmed under the roof of this emi- 
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nent saint; for although he resided 
here until he was twenty years oj 
age, yet he never tasted coffee, su. 
gar nor tea; and the mother of the 
deceased, at the age of sixty years, 
had never taken a dish of tea in her 
life. Very little animal food was 
used by the country people in Scot- 
land, when he was a youth; and at 
the age of twenty he had scarcely 
tasted it. He was equally free, at 
that period of life, from the use of 
ardent spirits; and while many now 
contend, that they cannot labour 
without intemperance in drinking, 
he could labour hard, and content- 
edly live, on vegetable diet. 

While a member of Melvin’s fa. 
mily, the subject of these remarks 
“fell into no gross vices, and yet he 
felt himself to be exceedingly vile, 
in the sight of heaven, and had hope 
of salvation, only because he knew 
something of the greatness and glo- 
ry of the Saviour.” He was, how- 
ever, a youth, and often: has since 
lamented that he indulged in danc. 
ing, and other follies, too common 
among young people, of the most 
moral families. These amusements 
yielded him no real satisfaction, at 
the time of his engaging in them; 
and, subsequently, they were pro- 
ductive of nothing but regret; be- 
cause they had a tendency to render 
him insensible to the truth, and to 
alienate him from God. 

When twenty years old, he re- 
moved to the family of one Archi- 
bald Todd, then one of the lords of 
the exchequer, who resided in West 
Caldar. ‘Todd was a man greatly 
esteemed, especially for his devo- 
tion to the Redeemer’s kingdom ; 
and here our brother was under the 
same advantages for religious im- 
provement, which he had previously 
enjoyed. Todd was a strict ob- 
server of the Sabbath; and made all 
his domestics regard it, at least with 
an external decency of deportment. 
He would neituer visit nor be visit- 
ed, nor suffer his horses and car- 
riages to be cleansed on that day. 
When it was stormy weather, and 
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the family could not attend public 
worship at the kirk, this worthy lord 
would assemble all who were under 
his care and control, in the great 
hall or dining room, and officiate as 
a minister of religion, by reading to 
them the scriptures and some se- 
lected sermon; and by uniting with 
them in prayer and praise. In this 
noble family, Martin was the fa- 
vourite ploughman, “ for he had 
much cattle, both in the low coun- 
try and in the plains; husbandmen 
also, and vine dressers in the moun- 
tains,—for he loved husbandry.” 
Here too he lived plainly, for his 
lord, he said, “ brewed his own beer, 
and was much more economical 
than rich people now-a-days.” 
Krom that love of money, which 
is natural to man, Mr. Martin was 
induced to leave the employment 
of Todd, in which he had continu- 
ed six years, and take charge of the 
farm of one Dr. Hutton, who was 
rich, but ungodly. His new situa- 


tion exposed him to a new state of | 


temptation, in which he began to 
find the duty of prayer at times a 
burden. He often could not pray, 
when he felt strong desires to pray. 
He was beset with worldly minded- 
ness; yet his convictions of duty, 
and his religious principles were so 
strong, that while Hutton continued 
to revile religion, he made a public 
profession of Christianity, and unit- 
ed himself in full communion to the 
church of Christ. 

In his service of five years, the ir- 
religion of Dr. Hutton was a source 
of as great disquiet to his spirit, as 
the piety of Todd had been of en- 
couragement and consolation. 

When thirtyd gars of age, the 
subject of these reWarks was united 
in marriage to Isa¥glla Simpson, a 
young woman w 
cumstances were as indigent as his 
own. They commenced their fami- 
ly state with social worship and 
praise; and continued to seek the 
Lord daily, while their union was 
permitted by a kind Providence to 
last. They lived one year, poor, but 










e worldly cir- | 








pious, and happy, im one of Hutton’s 
tenant houses: then they removed 
to Berwick upon Tweed, with a 
view to obtain a better livelihood. 
Here they abode two years, until in 
the fall of 1765, the American ship 
Juno, commanded by captain Robin- 
son of Philadelphia, arrived at Ber- 
wick, with Dutch passengers, on 
their voyage to this country. The 
strange accounts of the Dutch peo- 
ple, with wooden shoes, on board the 
ship, which reached their ears, in- 
duced them to visit it, that they 
might gratify their curiosity. The 
captain kindly invited them to come 
with him to Philadelphia, and they 


| were inclined to comply. Seven 


guineas were asked for the passage 
of each: and all their effects being 
sold, amounted only to seven gui- 
neas and halfa crown. This was 
the only worldly gain, that Martin 
had been able to accumulate by the 
labour of thirteen years ; and yet he 
was contented, while disposed in 
every probable way to improve his 
lot. He paid the passage money for 
his wife, and obligated himself to 
pay seven guineas for himself, with- 
in one year after his arrival in Ame- 
rica. They embarked in October, 
and arrived in Philadelphia on the 
13th of February, 1765. They 
brought with them certificates of 
membership in the Independent 
Church in Shaw’s Lane, in Ber- 
wick, in which the Rev. Mr. Mon- 
teith was then pastor; and on land- 
ing exhibited them to the Rev. Dr. 
Allison, then minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in this city, to 
whom they made known their cir- 
cumstances. 

Through the kind offices of Dr. 
Allison, they were introduced to 
Joseph Pemberton, a Quaker, who 
paid the seven guineas for Mr. Mar- 
tin’s passage, on condition of re- 
ceiving the services of himself and 
wife for two years. This term of 
service Mr. Martin faithfully ac- 
complished on League Island; and 
perfectly satisfied his employer, 
with this exception, that-he would 
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never make hay on the Lord’s day. 
Pemberton reproached him for this, 
as being “ priest-ridden ;”’ but our 
friend was unshaken in his belief, 
that come what may, the Lord will 
make a man prosper so long as he 
shall seek God in a course of holy 
obedience. 

Until our venerable brother had 
removed from League Island, he 
could not regularly attend public 
worship in the city ; but he resorted 
as frequently as possible either to 
the First or Second Presbyterian 
congregation. In 1768 he became 
a regular member of this congrega- 
tion, in which one Aitkin, of unhap- 
py fame, then officiated, as an as- 
sistant to the pastors of the Market 
street society. He well remembers, 
that, at that time, there were only 
two graves in all the enclosure 
around these walls; but how great 
the change! Now the bodies of the 
dead he in heaps upon heaps, and 
you can scarcely tread on any spot, 
without standing over the ashes of 
two or three fellow beings. The 
body of our friend is now to be ga- 
thered to this great congregation, 
gone before him to the dust. Yet 
his spirit lives ; and it was always an 
active spirit in the concerns of this 
portion of Zion. When this church 
became independent of Market 
street, in a violent struggle for the 
right of electing its own pastor, Mr. 
Martin was a determined defender 
of what he deemed Christian liber- 
ty. After the Rev. Dr. George 

uffield had been chosen for the 
bishop of this flock, and when the 
doors were bolted against him by 
the trustees of the parent society, 
one Alexander Alexander forced 
the door with a crow-bar and sledge 
hammer, and Mr. Martin was one 
that formed around Dr. Duffield, 
put him into the pulpit, and sat near 
to defend him. No further opposi- 
tion was made; and, while we men- 
tion this circumstance to show, that 
our father Martin, in company with 
the venerable Ferguson M‘Ilwaine, 
the first elder of this church, would 
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not give place for an hour to op- 
pression, and to any encroachment 
upon the right of a congregation to 
elect a spiritual teacher for them- 
selves, we rejoice, exceedingly, that 
all the Presbyterian churches in this 
city are now walking together in the 
peace and fellowship of the gospel. 
Indeed, all the churches of Christ 
here are in harmony. Long may 
this union be continued; and let 
any unhappiness which is past, be 
remembered only as an inducement 
to avoid injustice and contention in 
future.* 

From 1768, until his first wife de- 
parted this life, July 21st, 1775, Mr. 
Martin enjoyed in his domestic, 
personal, and spiritual affairs, al- 
most uninterrupted prosperity. He 
was so much increased in world- 
ly substance, that he pastured on 
Greenwich Island from twenty to 
thirty milch cows, and had servants 
in abundance. He who was virtu- 
ally sold for his own passage to 
America, was soon able to redeem 
many foreigners, who arrived in 
poverty and distress. 

His heavenly Father, neverthe- 
less, saw that uninterrupted pros- 
perity was not safe for him. He 
was therefore destined for a season 
to experience a sad reverse. 

When his first partner deceased, 
he had three little children to pro- 
tect; and, according to her parting 
counsel, soon formed a second ma- 
trimonial connexion. At this time, 
the revolutionary war, between 
Great Britain and America, came 
on; and Mr. Martin conscientious- 
ly embraced the cause of this coun- 
try with all his native ardour. The 
duties of a captain in our troops 
took him away from home. He was 
in the battle of Trenton, and assist- 





* The controversy between the First 
and Third Presbyterian Church was final- 
ly settled by a covenant, which bound the 
latter to pay 1000/.; the last instalment of 
which, amounting to 250/., the trustees 
of the First Church, generously relin- 
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ed in capturing 900 Hessians, with 
all their artillery and baggage. Af- 
terwards in the battle at Princeton, 
he helped to capture the 17th regi- 
ment of Scotch Highlanders. In 
these events he saw the hand of God 
signally manifested in defending 
the cause of America ; especially at 
the last mentioned place, for there 
the British troops employed six brass 
six pounders, while the Americans 
had only one piece of ordnance, 
which captain Newman, a seaman, 
had voluntarily dragged thither from 


his own ship.* In March following | 


these battles, Mr. Martin returned 
to his farm, which he had left in 
charge of his young partner; but he 
found she had been unfaithful, and 
every thing had gone to waste. 
He was reduced to poverty again, 
and continued to endure from this 
wretched woman the severest trials 
of his faith and patience, until by a 
unanimous vote of the legislature 
he was divorced from the bands of 
wedlock. 

His personal afflictions had no 
tendency to diminish his love for 
civil and religious liberty ; and in- 
stead of driving him to the bottle, 
as he remarked, they drove him to 
prayer. His wife gave his regimen- 
tal coat and his sword to the tories, 
and left him nothing but the cloth- 
ing on his back; and then he thank- 
ed God that he had been born poor, 
and had learned to endure want. 
He became post-rider to the Ame- 
rican army and the Continental 
Congress, and continued to ride 
from head-quarters to the nearest 
post-office, until Congress contract- 
ed for the carrying of the mail by 
public stages. During the war, he 
endured great fatigue in this ser- 
vice: ac although he varied his 
routes as much as possible to prevent 
detection, yet he was twice robbed 
of the mail, by persons unfriendly 
to our national independence, and 





* This brave Newman lost his head by 
the first fire of the enemy. 
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with difficulty escaped with his life 
from their power. Hs many perils 
made him continually depend on 
the Lord for protection; and he 
could say, in the darkest days, that 
he loved his adopted country, and 
loved his God. 

After the establishment of the 
American independence, he was 
sergeant-at-arms of the legislature 
of Pennsylvania for the space of 
fifteen years. 

In a third wife, he told me, that 
he received a precious gift from 
God, which he was permitted to re- 
tain for thirty years. She was an 
help, meet for him. With her as- 
sistance he kept a public house, at 
the corner of Fourth and Market 
streets; and here he wished me to 
record it, that the most ready way 
to prosper, even in tavern-keeping, 
is to obey the laws of God. He 
did prevent all gambling, excessive 
dnniions and the use of profane 
language in his house: and he in- 
sisted upon it, that others might do 
the same, and be the gainers by it, 
in the present life. Even his wife, 
he said, would put any man out of 
the door that behaved amiss: and 
in a tavern too, he always command- 
ed silence, while he asked a blessing 
at his own table, let whoever would 
be present; and maintained morn- 
ing and evening worship. At ten 
o’clock at night, he would close his 
house, and tell all present, that he 
was about to attend family prayers ; 
when some would stay to unite with 
him, and all persons disinclined to 
prayer would depart. The more 
good order he kept, the more he 
ete gg in the business of his 

ouse. For the four last years in 
which he continued in this employ- 
ment, he never sold any thing on 
the Sabbath, but would lock the 
house, and take all the family to 
church; and the consequence was, 
“he always had a good run of sober, 
orderly customers, and persons who 
wanted a quiet tavern would in- 
uire for James Martin.”? Some 
would tell him, “ Well, I never 
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heard a grace before, since I left 
my father’s house: since we have 
come to America we have neglect- 
ed all these things.” When I in- 
quired how he could manage a ta- 
vern so well, he said, “ It is an easy 
thing for any pair to be master and 
mistress of their own house, if they 
conduct properly. Good will al- 
ways overcome evil, in the end; but 
some people will not believe it.” 
He was assured, that if people would 
serve God perseveringly, they would 
not want, for “he had never been 
without having money in the bank 
of North America since it was in- 
stituted: and he might have become 
rich, but he thought he had enough. 
Indeed he was afraid of being led 
away from the one thing needful, 
by too much attention to worldly 
business.”’ 

When I inquired, nearly a year 
azo, about the general tenor of his 
religious experience, Mr. Martin in- 
formed me, that in the same propor- 
tion as he had sought the Lord in 
spiritual things, so, generally, his 
soul had prospered. All his pas- 
tors, he said, had done him good. 


In former years, he had been much_ 


benefited by the preaching of old 
Dr. Pilmore, but especially by the 
labours of the Rev. George White- 
field, both in Edinburgh and in 
America. He could never speak of 
this last person, but his whole soul 
seemed to be roused up to praise 
and magnify the Lord. Next to 
the Bible, he read the writings of 
Whitefield more than any other 
compositions. 

Often he had been dull, and stu- 
pid in his soul, and had endured se- 
vere conflict with the tempter; but 
frequently he seemed to himself to 
be renewed again by the Holy Spi- 
rit, in every faculty of body and 
mind. Sometimes he was elevated 
in his affections and thoughts, al- 
most to heaven; and then he would 
sink down again, to mere flesh and 
blood. Alas! he had gone to church 
too often, to see and be seen; but 
even then, the word had sometimes 
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come home to his heart with an in. 
fluence, which lasted for weeks, so 
that people would say, “Jemmy is 
becoming a Methodist.’ Since the 
decease of his last wife, he had lived 
in Christian solitude; generally 
near to God, desiring to know no- 
thing but Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified. “I strive,” said he, “ to keep 
as close to his bleeding side as J 
can. I would never wish to have 
him out of my mind. Oh! you can’t 
think how happy I am, in my little 
room, even when I awake, and can- 
not sleep by night; for I am with 
him.”’ 

He informed me, that he began 
sensibly to fail in bodily strength ; 
that he had weighed 200 pounds in 

779, but was now very thin, and 
could eat little or nothing beside the 
simple things, the oat-meal porridge 
and barley broth, to which he had 
been accustomed when a boy. It 
was no wonder that he felt the 
change, when his knees, the strong 
men, bowed themselves; for since 
he was eighty-five years of age, he 
would frequently walk ten miles, 
and take his breakfast before seven 
o’clock in the morning. I asked 
him if he felt perfectly ready to die: 
and he replied, “ Death is a road we 
never went, and a work we never 
performed; but I have a strong 
faith. I don’t think all the devils in 
hell can root it out of my soul. 1 
believe in the Son of God with my 
whole heart. I would wish to be 
with Jesus, that I may see him as 
he is, and be like him.”’ 

In such a frame of mind as this, 
he generally was found, for many of 
the last years of his life. His evi- 
dences of acceptance with God be- 
came brighter and brighter, as he 
5 gr: in his ascension to the 
skies, to the glorious sun of righte- 
ousness. 

About two months since he be- 
came so weak as to betake himself 
to his couch; and sent for me to 
visit him. I returned home, from 
some ministerial labours at Wood- 
bury. not long after his message was 
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sent, and immediately called on 
him; but in the eagerness of his 
spirit, (for impatience was his chief 
fault,) he thought two hours a long 
delay. Consequently his first ad- 

dress to me, was in the tone of 
friendly chiding. “I might have 
been dead, sir,” said he, “before 
you came; and then you would on! y 
have come to see my corpse.” I 
told him the circumstances of my 
absence, and he was perfectly satts- 
fied, “because I had been doing 
his Master’s business. If ministers 
were only engaged in preaching the 
gospel to per ishing sinners, he want- 
ed nothing more of them.” He then 
stated, “that he had sent for me, 
that he might offer prayer with me, 
and for me, and for my family, and 
people, before he died.”? He could 
not kneel, he said, because he was 
too weak; and so he sat, reclining 
in his elbow chair, and prayed audi- 
bly for a considerable time, with 
creat animation and devotion, until 
his strength failed, his voice died 
away on the ear, and he could no 
longer give utterance to his desires. 
Having recovered himself, by rest- 


ing a little while, he took each of | 


my little children by the hand, pray- 
ed for each appropriately, and like 
good old Jacob, blessed them in the 
name of the Lord. He remember- 
ed, he said, when he was a little 
thing, and was made to kneel at his 
father’s knees, before he could speak 
a word plainly. The impression 
then made had never wholly left his 
mind, during his long life. 

Before we parted, I lead in pray- 
er for him, as he had been praying 
for me and mine; and while I was 
engaged, he whispered distinctly in 
my ear, “ Don’t forget to pray for 
my grandchildren.” When I had 
concluded, he said, “that he had 
long prayed for his grandchildren, 
and hoped the faithful Redeemer 
would answer his prayers on them 
and their seed, when his body should 
be in the dust. If you think proper 
to say any thing about me, when I 
am dead, % added 


| 
| 








the old gentleman, | 


1 “T wish you to bear testimony to 


the importance of a godly education, 
and the prayers of pious parents 
for their children. Tell the people, 
_ from me, that grace, as a grain of 
mustard seed, fell into the heart of 
my old father, and was watered 
there by the Holy Spirit; and it 
grew until it became a great tree, 
the very leaves of which, (1 mean 
| his prayers,) have afforded me shade 
and refreshment, unto this day. His 
piety has never ce: ased to bea source 
of blessings to me.”’ 

He desired, he said, to —_ to 
the ministers of the gospel; for he 
was afraid that some were attempt- 
ing to preach a Saviour whom they 
neither know nor love. How can 
they preach Christ, he asked, with 
power and the demonstration of the 
Spirit, if they have never been re- 
generated themselves, and do not 
know the mystery of redeeming 
love? Oh! if ministers of Christ, ex- 
claimed he, had been zealous, and 
faithful in their preaching as they 
should have been, there would have 
been a great many more souls saved 
than now have been. He desired 
to beg them to preach Christ more 
frequently, and plainly, and bold- 
ly, as Whitefield did. He was a 
minister of Christ. With many 
such words he exhausted his little 
strensth, while he edified his friends. 

This earnest desire, that the mi- 
nisters of Jesus may be faithful and 
successful, induced him to request 


a native * Scotland, a minister of 


the gospel, to visit him; which he 
did, a few days before his death : 
and although “Mr. Martin had re- 


mained silent the greater part ot 


the day, yet his zeal bur st forth, and 
he exhorted his young countryman. 
in a strain of real eloquence, for 
nearly half an hour. His young 
friend, he said, he hoped had brought 
with him to America, some of the 
old Scotch fire of ? eligion, that would 
burn a pure flame. 
On the 2ist of November last, 

visited our excellent brother again, 
and found him, after a wearisome 
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night, sitting in his chair. His mind 
had been so far affected by the fever 
which he had experienced, that he 
did not remember me when I first 
accosted him. No sooner had I 
spoken, however, of salvation by 
vrace, than he was thoroughly rous- 
ed, and as collected as ever. He 
discoursed with heavenly wisdom, 
until he was obliged to rest in si- 
tence for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
When he was able to proceed, he 
said nearly what he had uttered on 
a former occasion ; “ I have enjoyed 
great benefit under all my pastors, 
both i in Scotland and America. I 
prayed a great deal for Dr. Mille- 
doler, and he was a faithful man; 
he watered the church of God abun- 
dantly by his prayers. I should not 
for get Dr. John B. Smith ; for he was 
a oreat divine, and a bold preacher. 
[ have also prayed much for you, 
my dear pastor; and the doctrines 
you have preached have been life 
and comfort to my soul. If your 
people will only pray for you, as I 
have done, you will be eminently 
useful. Continue steadfast in your 
labours, and they will not be in vain 
in the Lord. Don’t be discouraged ; 
persevere, and be faithful till death. 
After I am dead, I want you to 
preach again, and often, about the 
new birth. I remember your ser- 
mons, well, on that subject; but 
Whitefield preached frequently 
about regeneration.” 

Brethren, pray for me, that I may 
realize the wishes of our departed 
patriarch, in being eminently use- 
tul. This is the great object of my 
ambition. ‘To win you all, for Jesus 
Christ, would be the honour, and 
praise, and felicity that I seek. I 
know, indeed, that some may deem 
this boasting; and think it a proof 
of my vanity, that I have rehearsed 
the friendly speeches of an old fa- 
vourite; but, “I say the truth in 
Christ; I lie not;” that I desire 
most earnestly your salvation; and 
am willing to be accounted a fool 
Jor Christ's sake. 

“If you think proper to make 
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mention of me after I am dead,” 
continued one, who now speaks to 
us, as from the eternal world, “ you 
may tell the people of my sinfulness 
and backslidings; but tell them, 
also, that the Lord never left me, 
for any considerable time together. 
He never let me go astray from him, 
in any way, without causing me to 
feel contrition, and reclaiming me 
in mercy. He will not desert his 
people, to long continuance, in any 
course of sin.”’ 

Again, he requested me to insist 
on the duty and importance of train- 
ing up children in the way in which 
they should go. “ What ‘T heard of 
my great gr andfather, when dying, 
has often been on my mind, through 
my pilgrimage. My great grand- 
father was a martyr in : the days of 
the bloody Queen Mary. He was 
too poor to be beheaded beneath the 
throne, and so he was shot by one 
Cleverhouse. After he had receiv- 
ed his mortal wound, he sat dying 
in his great armed chair; and Cle. 
verhouse tauntingly asked him, what 
he thought of his old wife now. His 
wife instantly replied, that she 
thought more now of her husband 
than she had ever done before. 
Then turning to my great grandfa- 
ther she asked, ‘Johnny, do you 
want any thing.’ He replied, and 
they were the last words he ever 
uttered in this world, ‘nothing but 
the grace of God through all eter- 
nity!’ And so will I sa .? added 
Mr. Martin, with remarkable em- 
“so “if God gives me strength; 

I want nothing but the grace of 
God through all eternity. 

In his solicitude for the spiritual 
welfare of this congregation, the 
venerable friend, who has just left 
us, inquired, ss how does the work 
of the Spirit prosper with your el- 
ders??? | informed him, that they 
had become more zealous and ani- 
mated of late. This was nearly twe 
months ago; and blessed be God, I 
could now give a still better ac- 
count of them. He asked, “do they 
pray heartily for your” I told him, 
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chat for some time past, I had 
thought, that I had lost my prayer- 
hook, and had felt a good deal dis- 
couraged ; but of late I had found it 
again, in their renewed supplica- 
tions. He earnestly desired, that 
they might be full of the Spirit, and 
never forget to pray for their pas- 
tor; and said that he had understood 
that they had become newly alive 
to the best interests of the congre- 
vation. 

~ Brethren in the eldership, hear 
this counsel from the grave, and 
may we mutually, and with great 
affection, strive together for the fur- 
therance of the gospel. We have 
all been deficient in our prayers, for 
each other and the people ; but now, 
let us give the-Lord no rest, until 
he appear to build up Zion. 

After I had offered prayer with 
Mr. Martin, he said, “I am about 
to die. My soul is like a bird just 
breaking loose from this cage of sin 
and death: I am flying away on the 
wings of faith and love to that tree 
of life, in the paradise of God, which 
bears twelve manner of fruits, and 
vieldeth her fruit every month; the 
leaves of which tree are for the 
healing of the nations: I shall light 
on that tree, and there like a bird, 
chirper* the praises of my blessed 
Saviour for ever and ever.” 

In this happy state of soul he 
continued, until the Tuesday night 
preceding his death, without any 
doubt of his justification before 
God, through the imputed righte- 
ousness of Christ. The greater part 
of his wakeful moments he spent in 
prayer; or in edifying conversa- 
tion with his numerous friends that 
visited his dying couch. He was 
especially solicitous to promote the 
welfare of young Christians; and 
desired them to see, in his case, how 
desirable it is to serve the Lord 
from their youth. A sweet smile 





* This Scotticism denotes more than to 
chirp, or to sing. To chirper, is to sing 
with cheerfulness and the highest degree 
of animation and delight. 


Vou. I. 
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continually rested on his counte- 
nance; and while weakness con- 
fined him to one position on. his 
back, he would attest, with the 
greatest sincerity té those who ask- 
ed how he was, that he was as hap- 


py ashe could be this side heaven. 


When he seemed, the day before 
his death, to be somewhat insensi- 
ble, I asked him if he had forgotten 
Jesus Christ yet? and he almost 
sprang up, with “Oh! no, [ am con- 
tinually with him.” ‘There was but 
one short interruption to this sere- 
nity of hope, and assurance of sal- 
vation: it occurred on the Tuesday 
night just mentioned; and on the 
Wednesday following he said, “1 
have had a dreadful conflict last 
night with my old enemy, the tempt- 
er. He induced me to think that | 
was forsaken of all my friends, and 
suggested to me to kill myself; but 
by prayer I vanquished him; and 
now Christ Jesus is present with 
me tocomfortme. I keep continu- 
ally engaged in prayer, waiting till 
my change come; it is just at hand.” 
On Thursday last I saw him for the 
last time. His peace was that which 
passeth all understanding: it was 
such as the world can neither give 
nor take away. He had no fear of 
death; but conversed concerning it 
with great cheerfulness as well as 
solemnity. He expected soon to be 
with Whitefield, Paul, the whole 
host of spirits of just mea made per- 
fect, and their and his Divine Mas- 
ter. With the expression of a mu- 
tual hope, and expectation, of meet- 
ing again, and recognising each 
other, we parted; and with a smile 
still on his countenance, he clasped 
his hands in secret prayer. 

On Friday morning, Jan. 12th, 
one of our elders found him in the 
same peaceful, waiting frame of 
mind; and at seven o’clock, in the 
afternoon of that day, he requested 
that he might be turned on to his 
side. It was done; and without a 
sigh, or a groan, he breathed his spi- 
rit out, into the hands of his Re- 


| deemer. 


Ss 
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Thus lived, and died, James Mar- 
tin, a friend and follower of the Lord 
desus Christ. 

The poor in his late neighbour- 
hood cannot but experience in his 
death a great loss, for during many 
years he expended much more on 
them than on himself. 
tell,’ said he, ta one of our elders, 
“why Iam always thinking about 
the poor; unless it 1s because I was 
born poor; and when a child, often 
went to bed without any supper, be- 
cause my parents had none to give 
me.’ He was strictly religious in 
his expenditures and donations, and 
told me, that before money came 
into his hands, he usually appropri- 
ated it, by covenant with his God. 
He greatly preferred private bene- 
factions to public charities; and 
perhaps, to a fault, was opposed to 
some of the existing associations of 
a charitable nature. He wished in- 
dividuals to realize that the poor 
om shall always have with them. 

o this church, the death of the 
person of whom we have already 
said much, deservedly, is a great 
loss: not, however, so much in any 
thing, as in his fervent prayers for 
the blessing of heaven to rest upon 
our worship, and our various social 
relations, 

He was a genuine patriot, and all 
who hear this simple narrative of 
his worth, ought to venerate his me- 
mory, and tnitate his love of civil 
and religious liberty. 

He was a Christian indeed, and 
has gone home to heaven. Let his 
body rest in peace, until the resur- 
rection of the just; and may we, 
who survive, imbibe his religious 
principles, and imitate his godly 
example. 

Who of you, my hearers, now 
consents to seek the Lord? Who of 
you is determined that he will de- 
vote himself to the pursuits of pure 
and undefiled religion, in confident 
ong re that those who honour 

im, God will honour? Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright; 
for the end of that man is peace. 





“T cannot | 
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Let us conclude, by singing, as 
peculiarly appropriate to the pre- 
sent occasion, 


“ Hear what the voice from heav’n pro. 
claims 
For all the pious dead! 
Sweet is the savour of their names, 
And soft their sleeping bed. 


‘“‘ They die in Jesus, and are bless’d ; 
How kind their slumbers are ! 

From suff’rings and from sins releas’d, 
And freed from ev’ry snare. 

“ Far from this world of toil and strife, 
They’re present. with the Lord; 

The labours of their mortal life 
End in a large reward.” 


AMEN. 





——— ——— 
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Letter from the Rev. Emile Guers, 
of Geneva, to a Student in the 
Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton. 

Geneva, October 4, 1820. 

Sir and dear Brother in Jesus Christ, 

I remember to have known you 
formerly, when you lived in the 
island ;* Iwas about of your age. 
I do not know whether you will re- 
member me. Judge with what jo 
I have heard that the Lord our God 
who had conducted you to America, 
had there made known to you his 
well beloved Son, and through him 
had translated you from darkness 
to light! lenenedhately I felt a very 
lively affection arising for you in 
my heart, and that communion of 
desires and prayers which unites 
all the members of the family of 
God, the citizens of heaven. I 
heartily desire to begin a corres- 
pondence with you; and our breth- 
ren of Geneva, who love you in the 
Lord, have the same desire. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Gaussen has urged me 
to it. 

Dear and beloved brother in our 
adorable Saviour, we feel and we 
see this day how true is this saying; 
that there is but one Spirit, but one 
baptism (of the Spirit); that ali 





* A part of the city of Geneva, sur. 
rounded by the Rhone. 
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those who are in God are in love; 
that the love of Christ strongly 
binds and animates all the mem- 
bers of his mystical body, which is 


the church; for we love one another, } 


without seeing, and almost with- 
out knowing each other; we leap 
with the same joy, are animated 
with the same hope, and pray 
through the Holy Ghost for one 
another. 

May grace and peace be multi- 
plied unto you, from God our Father, 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is our hope of glory. Such is 
the sincere desire which the chil- 
dren of God, of Geneva, feel for you, 
and for all the brethren which are 
around you; for we know that the 
Lord has a great people in the 
country which you inhabit. May 
you, dear brother, in a future letter 
express for us the same desire. As 


we wish to have from you some de- | 


tails on the advancement of the 


kingdom of God in the United | 


States, it is right that we should 
inform you how the Lord glorifies 
himself in us, and among us. 

Some years ago no trace of 
awakening was perceived in this 
country, which is dear to you, and 
brings to your mind the scenes of 
your childhood. But the grain had 
been sown in the earth, and it was 
not long before it began to rise and 
to appear. At first the United 
Brethren, then some foreign bre- 
thren, among whom Messrs.Haldane 
and Drummond, and also (in some 
degree) Dr. Mason, of New York, 
were the instruments of producing 
an awakening among us. ‘The work, 
weak at first, has taken some con- 
sistence ; and now a large door is 
here opened for the preaching of 
the gospel; but there are many 
adversaries. For you know that 
“all that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution.” A 
small evangelical church has been 
formed in the midst of the general 
corruption and incredulity. It is 
small in numbers, but it has life 
through the grace of the Lord: and 
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the Saviour has blessed its labours. 
You have perhaps read in “The 
London Evangelical Magazine,” 
the justification which it published 
in 1818, during a persecution. Be- 
sides this church, there is also the 
chapel of our dear brother, the Rev. 
Mr. Malan, who without being se- 
parated from the national church, 
preaches with boldness and faith- 
fulness the counsel of peace. Faith- 
ful ministers, instructed in the 
ood words of the Lord, as the Rev. 
Mr. Coulin, chaplain of the hospi- 
tal; the Rev. Mr. Gaussen, pastor 
of Satigny,* proclaim the word of 
grace in its purity. All the chil- 
dren of God live in a happy har- 
mony. ‘There are many temples, 
many forms, but there is but one 
flock united on the same founda- 
tion. We bear with one another 
on differences which are not essen- 
tial, and which do not affect salva- 
tion. 

There are here several institu- 
tions for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God. Ist. A tract so- 
ciety. 2d. A society for missions 
to the heathen. 3d. A society for 
missions on the continent. The fol- 
lowing brethren form the different 
committees of those institutions: 
the Rev. Messrs. Malan, Gaussen, 


| Coulin, Gonthier, Empaitaz, Guers, 


(the three last are pastors of the 
new church), De Joux, jun. Munro, 
a child of God, from Scotland, &c. 
They meet at stated times; but the 
three first have nothing to do with 
the society for missions on the con- 
tinent, at least not for the present, 
and this from conscientious mo- 
tives. The small church or new 
church, sends missionaries on the 
continent; it has now five, Messrs.. 
Méjanet, Pyt, Porchat and Bost, in 
France, Neff, in Switzerland ; these 
are faithful servants and full of 
zeal. The Rev. Mr. Coulin, one 
of our brethren, has also gone over, 
in the name of the Lord, the valhies 





* A Protestant village, six miles from 
(zeneva 
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of Piedmont, and some parts of 
Switzerland and of the south of 
France. May the Lord deign to 
bless the labours of his dear wit- 
nesses. The Continental Society, 
whose seat is in London, and which 
has auxiliaries in Geneva and else- 
where on the continent, supports 
these missionaries. 

Another undertaking, begun in 
Geneva, is The Christian Library, 
conducted by my wife and my sis- 
ter, who are children of God; it is 
under My direction. Another is 
The Evangelical’ Magazine, a pe- 
riodical work of news and doctrines, 
which has now reached its 23d 
number, and of which I am the edi- 
tor. The Lord seems to have bless- 
ed these different establishments. 
By the way of London and Basil, I 
have the most interesting news 
from Germany, and am informed 
of all the religious movements ef- 
fected by the means of missionary 
and Bible societies. Mr. Bost, one 
of our missionaries, is now at Col- 
mar, where the Lord seems to have 
opened to him a very great door. 
Mr. Bost is one of my corr espon- 
dents: he travelled through Ger- 
many last fall, and saw teas exten- 


sive religious movements, and nu- 


merous awakenings i in Bavaria, in 
Hesse, Xc. among Protestants, and 
especially among Roman Catholics. 
He furnishes. me with accounts as 
interesting as they are edifying on 
Christian “Germany, and I insert 
them in my numbers. By this 
means the Christians of our country 
have become acquainted with the 
Booses, the Lindls, the Gosners, the 
Witmans, all those worthy Reman 
Catholic priests, whom the Lord 
has employed to awaken immense 
countries. Lindl and Gosner, driven 
from Bavaria by persecution, are 
now in Russia, where the emperor 
has called them, and has given them 
rich charges to cultivate. 

The school for missions of Basil, 
to which we are auxiliaries, is about 
to be changed into a “ Basil society 
for foreign missions.”? Numerous 
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secondary societies rally around 
this to support it; there are some 
in Switzerland, in Germany, and 
soon there will be some in France, 
Christian Geneva, though very poor, 
has raised about 200 Touis, within 
18 or 20 months. The vallies of 
Piedmont have sent us lately a con- 
tribution of 5 or 600 francs; and 
there is no month in which we do 
not receive some offering from 
Switzerland and from France. 
«The society for missions of Ge- 
neva,”’ auxiliary to “ the school for 
missions of Basil,’? has few mem- 
bers, scarcely any but Christians ; 
nevertheless every thing seems to 
intimate that the national church 
will enter in this plan; Mr. Gaus- 
sen neglects nothing to bring it 
about. That society publishes, from 
time to time, reports, the digesting 
of which is confided to the editor 
of the Evangelical Magazine, and 
they are almost entirely taken from 
this work, which has many readers 
in France, in Switzerland, in the 
vallies of Piedmont and in Belgia. 

Two or three of our brethren ex- 


pect to enter in the service of mis-- 


sions ; they have offered their ser- 
vices to the brethren of Basil ; we 
wait for an answer. 

Bern, Neufchatel, Grenoble, Mon- 
tauban, Valenciennes, 
&c. have within them a goodly 
number of children of God, and 
preachers, with whom we haze cor- 
respondence. 

Our brethren, Messrs. Galand, 
at Bern, Lissignol, at Montpellier, 
Rieu, at Fridericia, in Denmark. 
Mer le, at Hamburg, James, at 
Breda, in the Low Countries, 
preach the gospel with success. 
These faithful servants, whom the 
Lord has called to his knowledge, 


are in a twofold respect your coun- 


trymen, for they are citizens of 


Geneva, and what is better, citizens 
of heaven. Mr. Duvivier loves the 
Lord; but he has no pastoral 
charge ; he is at Paris teaching. 
Basil is the religious centre for 
all Germany, as Geneva appears ta 
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be for France. Basil is full of 
children of God; almost all the 
pastors there preach the truth. The 
school for missions prospers; the 
students are solid Christians. Some 
of them are truly admirable for 
their zeal, their he for the Sa- 
viour, and their disinterestedness ; 
they have all the spirit of their fu- 
ture vocation. One of them, Za- 
remba, 1s a Russian count, who was 
destined to great dignities ; he has 
forsaken all to follow Jesus Christ; 
he is one of the humblest and most 
advanced in the school. Others 
whom I know, are remarkable for 
their decision of character, and for 
the fire which consumes them. 
One, named Gobat, of Porentrui, 
canton of Bern, converted lately 
with all his family, is the joy of the 
directors of the school. His brother, 
formerly a grenadier of the impe- 
rial guard,* being on the borders of 
the grave, was lately brought to the 
Lord by a cousin of his, who knew 
nothing of the Lord, except what 
he had heard of him, and was say- 
ing to him: “ you are a lost man; 
the best thing you can dois to go to 
Jesus, who receives sinners.’? ‘The 
grenadier received the word which 
was announced to him by an uncon- 
verted man; he recovered, and soon 
after became the instrument of the 
conversion of his cousin, who, with- 
out knowing the Lord, had never- 
theless preached the gospel to him. 

The Lord has some choice ser- 
vants in Porentrui. 

This is, dear and beloved brother, 
Some account concerning the king- 
dom of God on the continent; in 
another letter, if it please the Lord, 
[ shall be able to say more. Send 
me large accounts about the United 
States, and tell me something that 
I may insert in my magazine. 

Perhaps I shall never see you 
again here below; but soon, soon 
you and [I and all the children of 
God will be united around the 
throne, and there shall be time no 





* Of Bonaparte,<t is supposed 








longer. Soon shall we cast our 
crowns at the foot of the throne of 
the Lamb. ‘To Him be praise and 
glory for ever and ever. Remem- 
ber me, and remember us all in 
your prayers. 

May the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of the Father, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with you from this time forth 
and for evermore. 

Your affectionate brother in the 
best of bonds, - 
Emité Guers, 


itameesenine need 


Extracts from the Report of the 
Board of Missions to the last Ge- 
neral Assembly. 


The Board of Missions in mak- 
ing their report to the General As- 
sembly, have but little more to pre- 
sent than a review of the journals 
that have been received from your 
missionaries. 


Tus, Rev. StepHen Kins_ey 
Performed a mission of two months, 
in the bounds of the presbytery 
of Champlain. He appears to 
have applied himself very dili- 
gently to his work; preaching very 

requently, and engaging in close 
conversation on the subject of re- 
ligion when favoured with an op- 
portunity. Every where he found 
children of the kingdom, who thank- 
fully received the messages of 
grace, He was led to admire the 
wisdom and goodness of God in 
thus scattering them like salt 
among the destitute population in 
the region he visited. 


Mr. Ravaup K. Ropcers 
Has fulfilled a mission of three 
months, in the northern region of 
the presbytery of Columbia. From 
the great anxiety manifested by 
the people generally to have the 
preached word, he trusts his la- 
bours were not altogether in vain in 


.the Lord. Mr. R. travelled one 


thousand miles, and preached sixty- 
seven times, besides attending the 
monthly concert prayer-meeting, 
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which, he informs the Baard, is ge- 
nerally held throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. R. it was expected would 
be employed for a considerable 
time by the people in that region : 
and the Board are gratified to learn 
that a united congregation at San- 
dy Hills and Glen’s Falls, have en- 
gaged him for a year, with a view 
to a permanent settlement. He 
collected for the missionary fund, 
$42 83, and for the contingent 






fund of the Theological Seminary, 
$26. 1e assembly will hear with 


pleasure one passage in his com- 
munication. 

“Leaving Peru, I visited the towns of 
Lewis and Elizabeth town. There I 
found a settled clergyman. In the town 
of Lewis, I remained for a few days, to 
witness the goodness of God to that peo- 
ple. Afew months since a Sabbath 
school was organized, and has been well 
attended, and there is every reason to 
believe that it has been the cause of 
abundant good. Numbers of the children 
were brought to bow at the footstool 
of mercy, and cry for pardon through the 
blood of the Saviour. It was a truly in- 
teresting sight, to see many, quite young 
in years, acknowledging that they were 
old in sin, and asking the way to Zion. 
From twenty to thirty have given a good 
evidence that they have passed trom 
death unto life. Older Christians were 
made to weep for joy, when they heard 
little children lisping the praises of’ Jesus. 
This good work exiended, before I left 
Lewis, into the congregation, and many 
of riper years were believed to be hope- 
ful subjects of this work of grace. I 
preached in Lewis and Elizabeth town 
seven times—thrice on Sabbath, 25d Ja- 
yuary, and four times during the week.” 


Tur Rev. Anprew Rawson, 
Who was appointed to labour in 
the north part of the counties of 
Ontario, Genessee, and Niagara, 
has fulfilled his mission of three 
months. Besides travelling seven 
hundred miles, he preached eighty- 
five sérmons, made two hundred 
and fifty family visits, administered 
ihe Lord’s supper twice, baptized 
two infants and one adult, and at- 
tended several conference-meet- 
Ings. 

Tue Rev. Hucse Wa ttis 
J.ahoured three months in the Hol- 
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land Purchase. ‘The region of coun- 
try visited by him, he observes, 
is new, and very destitute of the 
means of grace. It may with pro- 
priety be called one of the dark 
corners of the earth. The people 
are yet struggling with the difficul- 
ties attendant on the settlement of 
anew country. The churches ge- 
nerally are small, and unable to do 
much either to procure the preach- 
ing of the gospel, or to contribute aid 
to the funds of missionary societies, 
who send missionaries to labour 
among them. 

There have been, he further re- 
marks, no extensive revivals of re- 
ligion on the ground where he la- 
boured, yet some gentle drops of 
heavenly dew have been shed down 
upon it. The churches, though 
small, were increasing, and gene- 
rally living in peace. Sectaries 
abound, but do not greatly flourish. 
The most numerous class of per- 
sons are those who appear perfect- 
ly indifferent to all religious con- 
cerns. 

Owing to the scarcity of money, 
Mr. W. obtained but a mere trifle 
in aid of the missionary funds. 

On his mission, Mr. W. preached 
seventy-eight times, made one hun- 
dred and forty-four family visits, 


visited and prayed with nine sick 


persons, baptized one adult and 
nine children, administered the 
Lord’s supper nine times, admitted 
five persons to the communion of the 
churches, attended six conference 
meetings, two monthly concerts of 
prayer, ordained six elders and two 
deacons, and visited and gave cate- 
chetical instruction to the children 
of one school. He was every where 
received with kindness, and treated 
with respect. 


Tue Rev. Samuet WEED 


Has performed a mission of three 
months, on Long Island. He la- 
boured chiefly in the congregation 
at Babylon; though he also visited 
Patchogue, Moriches, Canoe Place, 
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and Shelter Island. in regard to 
Canoe Place, he states, “ Immedi- 
ately after my visit here last year, 
a great revival commenced ; (great 
for such a society ;) the consequence 
of it was, the formation of a Presby- 
terian church, which now consists 
of about thirty members.” 

Of the state of things in Baby- 
lon, he makes the following re- 
marks : 


“With respect to morals, no impor- 
tant change has taken place. Profanity 
and intemperance still abound—Sabbath 
breaking yet prevails, but with less ef- 
frontery, more precaution, and I am per- 
suaded to a less extent. 

‘*The Sabbath schools have had a salu- 
tary influence upon the rising genera. 
tion. During the summer season we had 
three in the congregation, of which I had 
the general superintendence. In these 
schools there have been upwards of two 
hundred scholars. The one in Babylon 
was continued through the winter, and 
was as flourishing the last quarter as at 
any time since its commencement—one 
of the others was in operation two quar- 
ters, the other but fifteen weeks. 

“The benevolent society, which I men- 
tioned to you before, still continues in 
successful operation, and has furnished 
me with funds to the amount of fifty dol- 
lars, for the support of the Sabbath 
schools. In these schools I have distri- 
buted as rewards, fifty-three Bibles, as 
many Testaments, and upwards of a thou- 
sand tracts. There were recited from 
memory by the scholars, more than sixty 
thousand verses in the Bible, hymns, and 
catechisms. 

“Of the three Bible-classes mentioned 
in the former report, one has been con- 
stantly kept up, and punctually attended 
—the other two, from the dispersed si- 
tuation of the members, have been dis- 
continued through the past winter.” 


Tue Rev. Cuartes WEBsTER, 


Who was appointed to labour three 
months, on missionary ground, in 
the vicinity of the congregation of 
Hempstead, Long Island, has sent 
the following report of his labours. 


** Agreeably to the directions of the 
Board, I have fulfilled my appointment of 
three months missionary labour, in the 
township of Hempstead, (L. I.)—Have vi- 
sited families, prayed with and catechised 
the children—attended two Bible classes, 
preached fifty-five sermons, distributed 
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several Bibles and a large number of re- 
ligious tracts—Have abundant cause to 
praise the Great Head of the church for 
his past goodness, in not only permitting 
me to bear the glad tidings ot great joy 
to perishing sinners, but strengthening 
me for the work. 

**No very material change has occur- 
red within the bounds of this congrega- 
tion during the past year. ‘The outward 
ordinances are generally well attended, 
and but one case of discipline has occur- 
red, which seems to have been followed 
with a pleasing result. But although we 
have not been visited with,a revival of 
religion, we have experiené@d@ something 
of the drawings and teachingsvof the Sa- 
cred Spirit. The hopes of the pious were 
several times encouraged. A number 
began to inquire the way to Zion with 
their faces thitherward. Some _ have 
come out from the world, and are profess- 
edly on the Lord’s side. Among this 
number, was one who had passed the ge- 
neral boundary of human life. This lady 
had been a stated hearer of the gospel 
for more than sixty years, and from her 
orderly walk and conversation, had been 
considered as belonging to the fold of 
Christ. In the month of January last, she 
was for the first time awakened to a so- 
lemn sense of the infinite demerit of sin. 
For some weeks she was in the greatest 
distress, complaining of the hardness of 
her heart, and the blindness of her mind 
—she has since been comforted with the 
consolations of God’s grace, and was at 
the last meeting of session admitted 
a member in full communion. Ejght 
others have united with the church the 
last year. 

“The Sabbath schools, prayer-meet- 
ings, and the monthly concert, at which 
a collection is taken up in aid of the Ge- 
neral Assembly’s theological school, are 
well attended. The moral, Bible, and 
female benevolent societies still continue 
to spread abroad their salutary influence. 
But there are some things which compe! 
us to mourn. ‘The love of many has 
waxed cold. Some who were apparently 
engaged in divine things have become in- 
different. The enemies of the truth have 
exerted their utmost to destroy the faith 
with which the church has been favoured 
by her divine Master. We have been 
greatly annoyed by the pernicious here- 
sies of a certain Quaker speaker, by the 
name of Elias Hicks, whose influence is 
very extensive. He has boldly attacked 
Bible and tract societies, and in his pub- 
lic discourses classes them with gambling 
and horse-racing. One of his usual ex- 
pressions is, that the Bible is the worst 
of books, and has caused in a great mea. 
sure the wickedness of men.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GREAT OSAGE MISSION FAMILY. 

This family consists of twenty- 
five adults, five of whom are unmar- 
ried ladies, and sixteen children. 
The missionaries have been assem- 
bled from nine different states in 
our union. On their way from New 
York to Osage river, on the Mis- 
sourl, they spent about five days in 
the city of Philadelphia, and re- 
newed our zeal in the missionary 
cause. We cannot but feel a live- 
lier inter@stin this family than we 
should Wave done, had we never 
seen their faces in the flesh; and 
we bless God, therefore, for what 
our eyes have seen, and our ears 
heard, of their devotion to the cause 
of our Redeemer among the heathen. 
The public prints have given so full 
an account of the design and pro- 
gress of this mission, that we shall 
only add, that the agents of the 
United Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty, Robert Ralston and Alexander 
Henry, esquires, received, while 
the family tarried with us, in cash, 
the following sums: viz. 


From the Second Presbyte- 

rian Church, a collection 140 52 
From the Third do. do. 114 00 
From the First Reformed 






Dutch Church, do. 111 62 
From the Sixth Presbyte- 
rian church, do. 300 33 


From sundry individuals, as 


donations, - - “S77 54 
Besides sundry goods well 
calculated tor the esta- 
blishment, the value of 
which cannot be accu- 
rately given, but cer- 
tainly exceeding 800 00 
41744 Ol 





ORDINATIONS. 
On the 28th of February last, Mr. 
John Boardman was ordained over 
the Congregational Church and So- 
clety in West Boylston (Mass.). 
The venerable Dr. Sumner presided 
on the occasion—Rev. Mr. Briggs, 
of Boxford, offered the first prayer 
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Marcu, 


—Rev. Mr. Bramin, of Rowley, 
saga the sermon—Rev. Dr. 

hayer, of Lancaster, made the 
consecrating prayer—Rey. Dr. Puf- 
fer, of Berlin, delivered the charge 
—Rev. Mr. Clark, of Rutland, made 
an address to the people—Rev. Mr. 
Shedd, of Acton, gave the right 
hand of fellowship—and_ the Rev. 
Mr. Cotton made the concluding 


prayer. 


At an ordination holden in St. 
Michael’s Church, in Bristol (R. 1), 
on Lord’s day, March 4th, the Rev. 
Stephen H. ‘Tyng, of Boston, and 
Rey. Silas Blaisdell, of New Hamp- 
shire, were admitted by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Griswold, to the holy 
order of deacons. 


At West Newbury, (Mass.) on 
Wednesday, the 7th of March, was 
ordained, the Rev. Mr. Demond, 
over West Parish. Rev. Mr. Per- 
ry, of Bradford, read proceedings 
of council—introductory prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Bramin, of Rowley—ser- 
mon by Rev. Mr. Fay, of Charles- 
town, from Romans x. 1—conse- 
crating prayer by Rev. Mr. Mil- 
timore, of Newbury—charge by 
Rev. Mr. Allen, of Bradford—right 
hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr. 
Dennis, of ‘Topsfield—concluding 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Parish. 


DEATHS. 


In Dalton, (Mass.) Isaiah Wes- 
ton, esq. aged 48, formerly pastor 
of the Congregational Church in 


Fairhaven, and subsequently col- 
lector of New Bedford. 


In Gray, (Maine) Ist Feb. the 
Rev. Samuel Nash, aged 67. Mr. 
Nash graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in the year 1760, and was or- 
dained to the work of the gospel _ 
ministry in Gray, in the summer of — 
1775. 
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